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CHANGES IN OUR PROFESSION. 


In the summer of 1854, at the close of a temporary engage- 
ment in an Eastern seminary, the writer was called by the 
Rey. Collins Stone to be a teacher in the Ohio Institution. A 
retrospect over the forty years that have passed discloses 
changes neither few nor unimportant in the work of our pro- 
fession. 

One of the most noticeable of these changes is the great 
enlargement of our field of labor—the increase in the number 
of institutions and of pupils under instruction. At that date 
nearly forty years had passed since the establishment, in 1817, 
of the first permanent school for the deaf in this country—the 
American Asylum (now American School) at Hartford. But 
up to 1840 only five more institutions were established, viz., 
those in New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, and Vir- 
ginia. During the decade 1840-50, six more were opened— 
those of Indiana, Tennessee, North Carolina, Illinois, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. The Missouri Institution began opera- 
tions in 1851, Louisiana and Wisconsin in 1852, Michigan and 
Mississippi in 1854, making seventeen schools in working 
order forty years ago. This number has now risen to sixty- 
five institutions and schools supported by public funds, with 
sixteen denominational and private schools, making a total of 
eighty-one schools for the deaf within the limits of the United 
States. 

In 1854 there were about 100 teachers (including superin- 
tendents and principals); in 1894 there are 784. Forty years 
ago the pupils numbered a little over fifteen hundred ; now the 
number is reported as 8,825. Thus, while the population of the 


country has increased 170 per cent. in the forty years, the num- 
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ber of pupils has grown 488 per cent. and the number of in- 
structors 684 per cent. 

It is noticeable, further, that the time of instruction has been 
materially lengthened in many of the institutions, and that the 
new schools established have started with a more liberal allow- 
ance in this respect. 

The higher education of the deaf, forty years ago an ideal 
just beginning to take on a practical shape in Hartford and 
New York, has within the last thirty years found its highest 
realization in the Gallaudet College at Washington. 

The personnel in the service of the institutions has under- 
gone great changes, which, indeed, had already begun forty 
years ago. The first Dr. Gallaudet, at the head of the Ameri- 
can Asylum, started out with the idea that the teachers should 
have the most complete education possible; and the majority 
of those employed by him were college graduates of high 
standing, fitted both by natural endowments and by acquired 
attainments for the highest ranks in the learned professions. 
The same course was followed in the New York Institution and 
in those farther West, so far as they held by the traditions of 
the parent school. Thus during the writer’s first year in Ohio 
the teachers were five speaking gentlemen, all graduates of 
colleges of the first rank, and three deaf-mutes, two educated 
at Hartford and one in Columbus. This proportion held good 
continuously till the writer left, in 1863, and for two or three 
years later. 

The teaching of the deaf was considered a life-work as 
truly as the ministry or a missionary life, and changes in the 
force employed were deprecated as detrimental to the highest 
efficiency of the school. Salaries were paid that were con- 
sidered sufficient to retain good teachers, and resignations and 
dismissals were comparatively rare. Much the larger part of 
the changes consisted of promotions to the management of 
other institutions, or of transfers to such as offered better 
compensation to instructors. 

But with the multiplication of schools, and with the strait- 
ened financial condition of many of the States, there came a 
change in the material from which new teachers were to be 
made. The supply of college graduates competent and will- 
ing to take up this work was no longer equal to the demand. 
The new openings for educated men and the higher scale of 
salaries in other occupations after the civil war made it im- 
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possible to man all the institutions with liberally educated 
speaking gentlemen, and superintendents and principals were 
forced to draw much more largely on other sources. 

The better educated deaf-mutes, both male and female, 
began to be employed as teachers in larger numbers all over the 
country. And though some deplored the necessity, with the 
fear that the grade of teaching would be lowered, time has 
shown that, instead of harm, the new recruits brought good to 
the institutions. Indeed, it might reasonably be supposed that 
those who had gained a good education in spite of the infir- 
mity would be just the ones to understand the minds of the 
deaf and to show them how to surmount the obstacles in 
their way. 

In the year 1851, twenty-four (or thirty-six per cent.) of the 
sixty-six engaged in teaching the deaf were deaf themselves. 
In 1857 there were 47 out of 115, or over 40 per cent., while 
in the school-year 1870-71 the percentage of deaf teachers 
was as high as 424 per cent. Since then it has declined some- 
what, standing now, 1894~’5, a trifle over 41 per cent., exclud- 
ing from the computation those engaged in teaching articula- 
tion and oral schools. 

But while the proportion of the deaf employed as teachers 
has perceptibly increased in the last forty years, by far the 
greatest change in the personne/ of the profession has arisen 
from the large number of lady teachers who have entered it. 
The first lady teacher of the deaf in America was probably 
Miss Abigail Dillingham, a former pupil of the Hartford 
School, who taught in the Pennsylvania Institution from 1821 — 
to 1824. The first of whom the writer has any personal 
knowledge, and the only one for many years, was Miss Clarissa 
Morse, a deaf-mute from Kirtland, Ohio, educated in Hartford, 
and employed in the Ohio Institution for the two years 1833-’35. 
She had no successor there of her own sex for more than thirty 
years. In 1851, sixteen years after she left the work, there 
were only three such teachers to be found in the whole coun- 
try—one in Hartford and two in New York. In 1857 the num- 
ber had risen to fourteen, distributed among nine institutions, _ 
one, two, or three in each, and making about twelve per cent. 
of the whole teaching force. In 1868 there were fifty-one, or 
thirty per cent., thus engaged, and in 1870 ninety-four, or over 
forty-two per cent. Now, the ladies, including those employed 
for articulation classes and in oral schools, amount to 527— 
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over sixty-seven (.672) per cent. of all occupied with the in- 
struction of the deaf; and the so-called “lords of creation” no 
longer have the monopoly, or even the larger part, of the work 
of the profession. 

Though this change has been made largely for financial con- 
siderations, as suggested above, yet it has stronger reasons to 
commend it than mere economy. For many years the work of 
educating hearing children has been passing more and more 
into the hands of the gentler sex, and it was but natural to 
expect it in the case of the deaf. The tender sympathy, the 
unwearied patience, the scrupulous fidelity, and the stricter 
conscientiousness of woman find a large field for their exercise 
in our schools ; and experience has proved that this addition 
to the teaching force has been wise and timely. Some of the 
best teachers ever employed in this institution have been 
ladies, and the same may be said of their successors now in 
the work. They have lent a dignity and a refinement to our 
institution life whose value is almost beyond measure. The 
claim set up in 1868 by Miss Trask, of the Illinois Institution, 
has been abundantly made good. 

Within the last twenty-five years day-schools for the deaf 
have been opened in several of the larger cities. The first was 
the one in Pittsburgh, which grew out of the persistent at- 
tendance of a mischievous little colored deaf boy at a mission 
Sunday-school in the Third Presbyterian Church, under the 
care of Rev. Dr. John G. Brown. Mr. Joel Kerr, the super- 
intendent, secured an educated deaf-mute to teach the boy; 
and so many other deaf people, both educated and ignorant, 
were gathered in, that the gentlemen interested in this Sun- 
day-school were moved to undertake the establishment of a 
week-day school for the forty deaf children growing up in 
ignorance in Pittsburgh and the adjoining city of Allegheny. 
Out of this day-school, begun in September, 1869, under Mr. 
Archy Woodside and his hearing sister, grew the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution, located first at Turtle Creek, and 
now handsomely established at Edgewood Park, one of the 
suburbs of Pittsburgh. 

A little later in the same year, November, 1869, the day- 
school in Boston now known as the Horace Mann School was 
opened under Miss Sarah Fuller, who has continued in this 
good work to the present time. 

These pioneer day-schools were followed the next year by 
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the school in Chicago, now grown into four in different parts 
of the city; and in the whole country there are now some 
thirteen schools of similar character, mostly in Ohio and States 
farther west. Four hundred and four are reported as in 
attendance on these schools at the close of 1894. 

Work in articulation and oral instruction has advanced with 
most rapid strides during these later years. The questions 
raised by the Hon. Horace Mann in his report on European 
deaf-mute instruction in 1844 were supposed to have been 
settled for all time by the thorough investigations of Principal 
Weld and Professor George E. Day in the same year; and 
that settlement was confirmed seven years later by the obser- 
vations of Dr. H. P. Peet, who spent parts of the years 1851 
and 1852 in an extended visit to the institutions in Europe. 
The judgment of these eminent experts was that instruction 
in and by articulation would prove a failure and an inexcusa- 
ble waste of time in a vast majority of cases, and should not 
be attempted, except with a limited number who might give 
hopeful promise of beneficial results. This stand by the rep- 
resentatives of the two oldest and leading institutions was 
accepted by the rest of the profession as a complete and per- 
manent settlement of the question. Practice in articulation, 
if attempted at all, was confined to a few cases of semi-mutes, 
to preserve the speech already in use. 

But once more in history there arose a star in the east which 
was to bring a new light, at least to this western world. In 
1862 there began a fresh agitation in Massachusetts of the 
practicability of educating the deaf without the use of signs. 
Eminent and influential men had become interested in the 
question, and it needed only persistent effort to fan the new 
interest into vigorous and irrepressible action. In the order- 
ings of Providence, a five-years-old daughter of a wealthy 
gentleman in Boston became deaf. Parental tenderness and 
anxiety for her welfare led to thoughtful, careful study of the 
best course to be pursued in her education. It was deemed 
of prime importance that her speech should be preserved, but 
experts in our profession gave little encouragement that it 
could be done. 

The deaf of Massachusetts had always been schooled at the 
American Asylum, but the Hartford School was not popular 
in Boston. Her learned men had not forgotten the opposition 
of the Hartford as well as the New York management to the 
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views of Horace Mann. Dr. Howe, the eminent head of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, was a strong advocate of 
articulation, and Dr. Howe was an authority in Boston. 

In 1864 the father of the little girl mentioned above applied 
to the Massachusetts legislature for a charter and an appro- 
priation for a new institution for deaf children too young to 
be admitted at Hartford, and for the semi-deaf and those deaf 
who had once spoken. As such a school would be certain to 
deplete the number in attendance at the American Asylum, 
the managers of the Hartford School opposed the application 
most vigorously, and the project failed for the time, but a 
strong sentiment in favor of articulation and of early educa- 
tion was developed. 

At this juncture the mother of another deaf girl in Boston, 
determined that her child should be taught speech, sought the 
help of Miss Harriet B. Rogers, a sister of one of Dr. Howe’s 
teachers, who had assisted in the education of Laura Bridg- 
man. Miss Rogers undertook the charge, and soon became 
so much interested in it that she determined to make it the 
work of her life. Funds were subscribed for the support of 
a small school, candidates for instruction were found, and in 
June, 1866, the new enterprise was started at Chelmsford with 
five children, the entering wedge for the wonderful develop- 
ment in the United States of oral instruction of the deaf. 

So great was the success of Miss Rogers that the friends of 
the enterprise were encouraged to renew the application for a 
new institution for the deaf somewhere within their own State. 
The project was favored by the Board of State Charities, with 
Dr. Howe at its head, was recommended by Governor Bullock 
in his message in 1867, and was supported by a large number 
of deaf-mutes in and near Boston, as well as by several intel- 
ligent and influential speaking gentlemen. The strong oppo- 
sition by the friends of the Hartford School was of no avail 
against the arguments of the petitioners and the sentiment of 
State pride, and the desired bill was finally passed incorporat- 
ing an institution at Northampton. 

Meanwhile, Mr. John Clarke, without any knowledge of the 
school at Chelmsford, had decided to endow an institution for 
the deaf at Northampton. During the summer of 1867 he 
gave for this purpose $50,000, which by further gifts and by 
legacy he increased to more than $300,000. The new institu- 
tion took his name by reason of his large donations, and Miss 
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Rogers was chosen principal. Her little school at Chelmsford 
was transferred to Northampton and reopened there October 1, 
with an increased attendance, which had risen to twenty at 
the date of its first report, January 21, 1868. 

The New York Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes was opened just seven months earlier than the 
Clarke Institution; but to Miss Rogers belongs the credit of 
the pioneer work which has borne so large a fruitage in these 
latter days. 

At the First Conference of Principals, held at the Columbia 
Institution in May, 1868, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, who had 
visited the European institutions the previous year, introduced 
a strong resolution urging the duty of all institutions to pro- 
vide adequate means of instruction in articulation and lip- 
reading for all who could profit by such teaching. This reso- 
lution was carefully considered and passed unanimously. Its 
immediate result was an increased attention to articulation in 
most of the larger institutions. 

A further impulse to oral instruction has been given in 
these later years by the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, organized in New York city 
in 1890. Membership in this Association is not confined to 
those connected with oral schools, but many of the leading 
men and women in institutions favoring the Combined System 
are among its members, and are heartily engaged in forward- 
ing its work. This work has been carried on by personal cor- 
respondence, by free use of printed matter, by visitation of 
institutions and aid afforded them in securing suitable teachers, 
and by the yearly meetings and summer schools of the Asso- 
ciation. Professor A. Graham Bell, the first president, has 
given time and thought and money without stint; and, by his 
wise disposal of the Volta fund, has done much to promote the 
end in view. 

There is a growing sentiment that whatever of good is to 
be found in articulation and oral instruction must be utilized 
as far as practicable in all our schools. The friends of this 
method have now the pleasure of claiming twenty schools 
with 1,124 pupils taught wholly by the oral method, while in 
all the schools 2,260 are thus taught ; and, adding those taught 
articulation and those taught by the auricular method, 4,802 
are under instruction in speech. 

In 1872, five years after the opening of the Clarke Institu- 
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tion, the number taught articulation (as far as reported) was 
199—a little over 4.6 per cent. of the whole number under in- 
struction; in 1894 the percentage had risen to 54.4. Nothing 
can more forcibly mark the progress in this branch of the 
education of the deaf. 

In the year 1880, Mr. J. A. Gillespie, Principal of the Ne- 
braska Institution, began to make experiments which led, some 
two years later, to the introduction of a new mode of instruc- 
tion for those partially deaf. By the use of ear-trumpets, 
hearing-tubes, and other auditory appliances, instruction is 
communicated by word of mouth directly to the organs of 
hearing. Principal Currier, of the New York Institution, has 
been experimenting for about the same length of time with an 
apparatus of his own invention to secure the same result. 
Both gentlemen are exceedingly enthusiastic over their success 
with this aural or auricular method. — A latent or sluggish 
hearing is quickened into activity, and by constant practice is 
strengthened and developed to a surprising degree. The re- 
sults already attained warrant the belief that a diligent use of 
this method will be the means of fitting many to take their 
places in the community at large as speaking persons hard of 
hearing—an advantage worth all it may cost to either pupil or 
teacher. One hundred and nine deaf pupils are reported this 
year as receiving instruction in this form in fourteen different 
schools. 

Great progress has been made during the last thirty years 
in the higher education of the deaf. As early as 1851, in the 
Second Convention of Instructors, Mr. Turner, of the Hart- 
ford School, read an able paper on “A high school for the 
deaf and dumb,” which was discussed at some length with the 
idea prevailing that the time had not come for its successful 
establishment. But the seed had already taken root, and bore 
speedy fruit in the opening of high classes in Hartford and 
New York at the beginning of the school year in 1852. These 
classes did good work, and not a few of their graduates found 
employment as teachers and in other lucrative positions. 

A great step forward was taken when, in 1864, the Columbia 
Institution, established seven years earlier, was authorized 
by act of Congress to confer academical degrees and insti- 
tuted the department known as the National Deaf-Mute 
College, now Gallaudet College. Liberal appropriations of 
public money wisely expended have brought a large develop- 
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ment of the institution; and, since the opening of its doors 
to young ladies, it has been possible for any deaf person of 
suitable attainments to gain a thorough college education. 

The results attained at the College have been highly satis- 
factory. While the majority of the students thus far have not 
completed the full course, most of them have undoubtedly 
profited by the advantages enjoyed there; and a large number 
have graduated with credit to themselves and their alma 
mater, and are found worthily filling responsible places in 
society. Teachers and principals have been furnished to 
institutions in all parts of the land, who rank equal with 
their speaking associates in attainment and often in compen- 
sation. Deafness, though a drawback, is not as great a hin- 
drance to success as it once was, and the deaf are receiving 
more and more largely the respect and recognition which are 
their due. The latest information from the College gives the 
whole number of students since its opening in 1864 as 423, of 
whom 75 are present this year. There have been 119 regu- 
lar graduates in some one of the three courses leading to the 
degrees of B. A., B. S., and B. Ph., mostly in the first. The 
largest number graduated in any one year has been twelve, in 
1893. This class included the first deaf woman who has com- 
pleted the course, and the succeeding classes show a fair pro- 
portion of women candidates for the baccalaureate degree. 
The number to graduate this year is eleven, including three 
young women. Thus the College is proving year by year 
that it is worth all that it has cost the nation. 

The lack of a training-school for teachers has been to some 
extent a drawback in the education of the deaf. Graduates 
of the institutions are, of course, adepts in the use of signs, 
and are, so far, qualified to begin teaching at once; but, to 
secure the hearing teachers needed, superintendents and prin- 
cipals have for. the most part been obliged to employ new 
hands and give them personal instruction. Thus each institu- 
tion has become in its measure a training-school whenever a 
fresh speaking instructor has been introduced. To remedy 
this difficulty the College at Washington has instituted a nor- 
mal department. In 1891 six normal fellowships were estab- 
lished, to be filled annually by College.graduates who desire to 
fit themselves for teaching the deaf. These normal fellows 
receive instruction both in signs and in articulation, learning 
the theory and the practice of the profession in both its lead- 
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ing branches. With this equipment they can enter on their 
chosen work at a greater advantage and with less loss to the 
pupils placed under them. Fourteen such young. men. have 
graduated from this department and bid fair to help in giving 
a higher tone to the profession. 

The training necessary for the equipment of teachers for 
oral schools has been supplied in part in the institutions most 
interested in oral instruction, especially the Clarke Institution, 
and in part in the private training-school of the lamented Miss 
Emma Garrett. 

Professor Bell had for several years after 1872 a school in 
Boston for training in Visible Speech, which in its day 
rendered valuable service in fitting persons to teach articulation. 

Progress has been made in industrial education also. In 
the earlier schools, mechanical training, if given at all, was 
confined mostly to cabinet-making, shoe-making, and tailoring, 
the trades supposed to be most serviceable to the deaf 
generally, and to furnish a good equipment for a livelihood at 
the least expense for the necessary outfit. Instruction was 
also given in drawing, and to a very limited extent in higher 
forms of art. Printing was introduced some twenty-five years 
ago and has become a favorite occupation with the deaf. Now 
there are institutions that offer instruction and practice in 
thirteen and even fifteen branches of industry, including art ; 
and, taking the institutions together, some forty distinct lines 
are followed. 

Without in the least disparaging the earlier teaching of 
trades, it is safe to say that there has been not only great 
development but great improvement. The foreman of the 
shop has in many cases become a teacher, giving regular 
systematic instruction, so that the learner may be not merely a 
blind imitator of what he has seen, but an intelligent workman, 
using his mind as well as his muscle in his work. That the deaf 
have profited by their industrial training is proved not only 
by their success in life, but also by the diversity of their occu- 
pations. Not confining themselves to the trade learned at 
school, they have adapted their mechanical skill to other 
branches more congenial to their taste or better fitted to their 
circumstances. An able paper read at the World’s Congress 
of the Deaf gives a list of 253 distinct branches of industry, 
mostly mechanical, and claims that a full canvass would raise 
the number to 300 or over. 
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In the schools classed under the Combined System, and 
those following the Manual method simply, signs still hold 
their place as a rapid and easy means of communication and 
explanation, and as indispensable to a full and forcible impart- 
ing of moral and religious truth. The manual alphabet is 
used freely as a valuable aid in colloquial English, and as pro- 
moting the use of English forms. One school (at Rochester, 
N. Y.) uses it as the only means of rapid communication 
with those unable to read the lips. The old distinction be- 
tween natural and methodical signs, on which hinged so many 
discussions in earlier days, seems to have passed away; or 
rather the methodical signs have apparently fallen out of use 
altogether. There is now and then one, especially among 
younger teachers, who calls loudly for signs in the order of 
words, but this mode of teaching is mostly discarded as too 
mechanical and as failing to convey the true meaning of the 
language used. 

In the early history of the profession there was a great lack 
of text-books adapted to the use of the deaf. In many, if not all, 
of the early institutions the lessons in language were prepared 
by the principal or the teacher of the class, and copied day after 
day by the teacher, or by the pupils if they were able to write 
with sufficient accuracy. Of course much time was consumed 
in this operation, and books for deaf pupils were in demand. 
In a list of text-books given in volume xiv of the Annals by 
Mr. J. Scott Hutton, of Nova Scotia, I find that Dr. Peet’s 
“Course of Instruction,” the oldest language-book in America 
for the deaf, was published in three parts in the years 1844-55, 
preceded only by one in England in 1841. The next American 
books were Jacobs’s Primary Lessons, in two parts, and Keep’s 
First Lessons, both issued in 1862. The only other American 
books prepared expressly for the deaf and dumb up to 1869 
were a Scriptural Catechism, issued in Hartford in 1848, and 
Dr. Peet’s Scripture Lessons, published by the American Tract 
Society in the same year. Comparing this list of eight vol- 
umes with the number now available, we see that in the prep- 
aration of text-books there has been great advance. Within 
the last twenty-five years there have been published for the 
use of deaf schools Keep’s School Stories, Dr. Latham’s First 
Lessons, Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet’s Language Lessons, Miss 
Sweet’s First Lessons in English, in four volumes, Miss 
Harris’s Hand-Book in Language, and Miss Hammond's Story 
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Reader, Nos. 1 and 2, in language alone; and in other branches, 
Dudley’s and Miss Barton’s arithmetics, Miss Camp’s Drills in 
Arithmetic, W. G. Jenkins’s Talks and Stories, Crane’s Bits of 
History, Weed’s Great Truths Simply Told, Greene’s Manual 
of Articulation Teaching, and Clark’s Primer of English and 
American Literature. 

Besides these, several elaborate courses of instruction have 
appeared in the reports of different institutions, and our 
school has issued in book form the course prepared by Princi- 
pal Patterson in 1891. A cursory examination of these 
courses shows that there has been a gradual enlargement of 
the facilities for instruction, and that the intelligent deaf-mute 
has only himself to blame if he fails to secure a good educa- 
tion. If we can be sure that this expansion of our courses is 
not made at the expense of thoroughness, we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves and those under our charge on the change 
in this direction. 

The Annals, commenced in October, 1847, by the instruc- 
tors in the American Asylum, and mainly sustained by them 
for two years, was, after a year’s interval, taken up by the Con- 
vention of Instructors of the Deaf, and thenceforward sup- 
ported by the institutions of the country till the disturbance 
caused by the civil war, which brought about a suspension for 
seven years. The publication was revived by the First Con- 
ference of Principals, held in May, 1868, and has continued till 
the present time, on an improved financial basis, entering with 
the year 1895 on its fortieth volume. Almost every topic con- 
nected with the instruction of the deaf, its history and its 
theories, will be found treated more or less fully in the vol- 
umes thus far issued. The articles have been mostly original, 
though some translations and a few of the earlier productions 
of foreign pens have been printed in its pages. One familiar 
with the publication cannot help noticing the great enlarge- 
ment of the range of topics within the last twenty-five years, 
owing, mainly, to the development of oral instruction. 

No less than 255 different authors contributed to the first 
twenty volumes, and in the next ten 174 new names of writers 
appeared, making 429 contributors to the first thirty volumes. 
How largely this number has been swollen in the last nine 
years it is beyond my power to state accurately, but a safe 
conjecture would put the total at 600 or upwards. These pro- 
ductions of so many different writers, taken in connection with 
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the published proceedings of the several conventions and con- 
ferences, and supplemented by the report of the World’s Con- 
gress, make a mass of literature touching our special work 
well worthy of the study of every member of the profession. 

The Educator, begun five years ago as a private enterprise 
by two of the teachers in the Michigan Institution, has recently 
suspended publication. Asa medium for the free and more 
frequent interchange of thought and opinion among the 
teachers of the deaf, it filled a place which could not be held 
by any of the institution papers, however ably conducted. 
After its transfer to Philadelphia two years ago it enlarged 
its scope and took a high rank as a valuable aid in our work. 
It was at once a proof of the advance made in our profession 
and a most hopeful sign of further progress. 

Not afew of the early teachers of the deaf were men of 
mark. The name of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet is a house- 
hold word among the deaf and their instructors. The talented 
Laurent Clerc, Mr. Gallaudet’s instructor and assistant, and 
the Rev. John A. Jacobs, the first superintendent of the Ken- 
tucky Institution, where he labored for forty-four years, died 
in 1869; and Abraham B. Hutton, eight years a teacher and 
forty years principal of the institution in Philadelphia, died 
in 1870. Dr. H. P. Peet, then the oldest surviving teacher of 
deaf-mutes, prepared the obituary notices of these three 
prominent educators, published in the Annals in October, 
1870. Dr. Peet himself died January 1, 1873, having given 
forty-five years of his life to constant labor for and with the 
deaf, and retaining till death his connection with the New 
York Institution as Emeritus Principal and as a prominent 
member of its board of directors. Besides these may be 
named, as known to the older of us, the Rev. W. W. Turner, 
Principal of the American Asylum; the Rev. J. A. Cary and 
Rey. Collins Stone, Superintendents of the Ohio Institution ; 
the Rev. B. M. Fay, Principal of the Michigan School; W. D. 
Kerr, Superintendent of the Missouri School, and the Rev. 
Thomas MacIntire, so many years Superintendent in Indian- 
apolis, who have gone to the better land; and the venerable 
Samuel Porter, still a professor at the age of eighty-five in the 
College at Washington. Though these men were giants in 
our profession, their places have been made good by others 
still living, after long and efficient service, and by the many 
younger men who are pushing on the good work so well 
begun by their eminent predecessors. 


I 
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Nor should we omit to mention the noble women who have 
fallen by the way: Miss Trask, of Illinois; Miss Dare and Miss 
Woofter, of Ohio; Miss Rogers, of Northampton, compelled by 
ill health to lay down her life-work; Miss Garrett, of Pennsy}- 
vania, whose tragic death at Chicago saddened the Congress 
of Instructors, then in session; and Miss Barton, first principal 
of the Portland School, who died in January, 1894. 

To these worthies from among the hearing we may add, as 
at once the fruit and the partners of their labors, such of the 
deaf as Willard, Spofford, and Trist among the older, and 
Wing, Bird, Greene, and Carroll of the younger, who deserve 
honorable mention among the educators of the deaf. Of all 
these departed laborers, old and young, speaking or mute, we 
may say, “They rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” 

A general survey of the whole field of our profession war- 
rants the belief that the cause of deaf-mute education is 
making good progress. Though there may be a smaller pro- 
portion of strong men engaged in it than formerly, it is safe 
to say that the teachers, as a whole, are wide awake and ener- 
getic, and are laboring zealously for the intellectual and moral 
advancement of the pupils. Broad and liberal views have 
found a footing both among the leaders and in the rank and 
file of the profession. Differences of opinion still exist as to 
methods and the ways of applying them, but there is less of 
bitterness and asperity in the discussions that arise, and a 
spirit of conciliation and mutual respect prevails. Few, if 
any, now think of claiming that any one method is the best 
for all the deaf. There is a disposition to seek, and a readiness 
to try, new methods, and to use the one, whatever it may be, 
which is best adapted to the individual case. The motto of 
the profession generally may be said to be, “ Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” 


BENJAMIN TALBOT, M. A., 
Instructor in the Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Constant review is necessary. In the early stages of the 
work, when we have only a small amount of material, it should 
all be worked over in the daily drill. As the amount increases, 
rendering this impossible, a point should not be left untouched 
for more than two or three days. 

It is best to watch the slower members of the class, and 
advance only when they have mastered the present difficulties. 

At about this period in our development of language, the 
need for several new forms is apparent. The prepositional 
sentence, the future tense, and the negative forms of verbs are 
wanted at almost the same time. 

Introduce three or four prepositions, and work a few days 
upon them, then take up the future tense, then the negative 
form of verbs, and then give a great deal of work upon all of 
these forms. 

Drill until perfect use and intelligent and practical applica- 
tion of them are made; at the same time keep up work on the 
pronouns and the sentence forms that have been introduced. 


Twenty-eighth Step. The Prepositional Sentence. 


Write three or four prepositions in Column IV. 


Ex.:| Who? | When? 


Explain the meaning of these words. Put a ball on the 
table. Say “on.” Put it into a box. Say “into.” Take a 
book off the table. Say “off.” Putabookintoabasket. Ask 
the class for the word. Some one will say “into.” Put it on 
your head. Ask the class again. Several voices will proba- 
bly reply “on.” 

Now have an action using a verb with which the pupils are 
familiar. 


* Continued from the April number of the Annals, page 121. 
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om? | | 

| on | 
| into | 

| out of 
| | off | | 
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Ex.: Who? What? 
Whom? | 
Mae | dropped | a ball into | a box. | 


| 
| | 
| 


There is but one new word in this sentence—the preposi- 
tion. 

Have the sentence illustrated in the columns before it is 
spoken* or written—that is, allow some one to place Mae in 
front of Column I, the ball in front of Column ITI, and then let 
the class decide what to do with the box. Some one will find 
the right place—in front of Column V. 

Now, have the sentence spoken* by each member of the class, 
and then written in the columns on the black-board, as shown 
above. 

Try another preposition. Ex.: Fannie threw a cap on the 
table. Have the sentence illustrated as before. Have Fan- 
nie placed in front of Column I, the cap in front of Column 

IT, and the table moved to Column V. Then have the sen- 
tence spoken* and written. 

Try out of. Illustrate as before. 


Ex.: Who? What? | 
Whom? 
Eddie | jumped out of | a box. | 


The following prepositions should gradually be introduced : 


on from with behind 
into around under in front of 
out of to over against 
off at ; from under in 


At first, use only verbs that are known to the class. Later, 
when the office and position of the preposition in the sentence 
are fairly well understood, new verbs may be introduced. Ex.: 
put, took, looked, gave, ete. 

Use the prepositions in giving directions. Use them in 
every way possible until their meaning is thoroughly under- 
stood. 

It is a good exercise to take one verb and use as many of 
these prepositions as possible with it. 


* Where the manual method is employed, read spelled. 
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Ex.: to look at to throw-to 
to look out of to throw-at 
to look around to throw-into 
to look over to throw-out of 
to look under to throw-on 
to look into to throw-against 
to look behind to throw-over 
to look on to throw-under 


The difference between to and at should be made clear ; 
also that between in and into. There are certain verbs with 
which in is always used in preference to into. Make a list of 
them and have pupils frequently write it for “busy-work.” 

has-in stood-in are-in 
have-in held-in is-in 
had-in rode-in were-in 
saw-in slept-in was-in 
hid-in am-in will be-in 

The meaning of the interrogative Where? should be devel- 
oped in the same manner as we did that of Who? Whom? 
What? and When? 

A pupil may write: 


| 


saw | Mary Smith 


Ask him where, and add the 


Where ? 


adverbial phrase, in | Miss C’s room 


When? 
Ask him When? and he adds | to-day. 
The use of the interrogative pronouns What and Whom 


tollowing a preposition may be brought out also. 
Ex: To whom ——-? Into what ? 


Who? What? 
| Whom? 
I 
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Who? What ? Where? What? 
Whom? Whom? 
Mae gave anapple | to | Fannie. 
_ Eddie | dropped | his ball | into | some water. 


Twenty-ninth Step. The Future Tense. 


This tense of the verb cannot be illustrated by actions. 
We must employ other devices to show its meaning. 

About this time one of the pupils will attempt to tell some- 
thing that is to happen at some future time. He may say, “I 
went home to-morrow,” meaning “I shall go home to-morrow.” 
This is a good opportunity to introduce the new form of the 
verb. Let the teacher tell something, using the future tense, 
placing a great deal of emphasis upon the new form. Con- 
trast it with the past tense. Ex: I gave an apple to Fred 
yesterday. I shall give an apple to Willie to-morrow. Give 
plenty of dictation work, using this tense, and never miss an 
opportunity to make a pertinent use of it. 

Work it up in the original work. Require each pupil to tell 
something that he is going to do “to-morrow” or “next Sat- 
urday.” Impress upon the class the difference between last 
and next, even if you are obliged to make use of a few gestures 
to accomplish this. 

Help the pupils to write a vocabulary of the future tense of 
all the verbs they know. Give them a model and have this 
done frequently for “ busy-work.” 

Ex.: I shall run. 

You will run. 

I shall go. 

You will go. 
Ete. 

I give the general rule, that shal/ must be used with J and 
we, and will with all other subjects. 

_The discipline of writing these forms repeatedly with the 
proper subjects prefixed so fixes the correct forms that the 
pupils use them from habit. 

Inquire very carefully about every item of original news 
that is told you, to make sure that the right tense and correct 
time expression are used. 


| 
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Thirtieth Step. Can and Can not. 


Ask a pupil—with a look of interrogation—if he can dance. 
He nods his head or replies “Yes.” Now say to the class, 
“ Bernie can dance.” Ask another child in the same manner 
if she can sew. Have the class speak* the sentence, Nellie 
can sew. Now ask about something that cannot be done. 
Ex.: Mae can not fly. 

Draw out any number of illustrations of this form of the 
verb. Ex.: — can make a snow man. — can write. 

— can not make a house. — can not skate. 

Tell a pupil to do something that is impossible for him. 
Ex.: Give the door to me. He will probably shake his head, 
and look puzzled. Teach him to reply, “Z cannot.” 


Thirty-first Step. I will not. 


Tell a pupil to do something that you knéw he will not do. 
Ex.: Break a window. 

He will probably say, “ No, no.” Teach him to reply, “Z 
will not.” 

Arrange a little scene with a pupil. Direct him to do some- 
thing, and he refuses.. 

Ex.: ZVeacher.—Stand on the table. 

Pupil.—I will not. 

Have the pupil give directions to you, and frequently refuse 
to do what you are told, using this form. Work upon these 
forms—can not and will not—until the pupils use them quite 
readily and correctly. 


Thirty-second Step. Negative Forms of Verbs. 


Bring out the forms did not —, would not —, and could not — 
in action-work. The conjunction but may be given with did 
not —. 


* Where the manual method is employed, read spedi. 
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Ex.: 


Who ? Where? What? | 
Whom ?! 
Fannie | fell down | 
but 

did not cry. 


| 


dropped 
did not break. 


struck the door 
shook Eddie 

but 
did not shake | Bernie. 


would not write her slate} 


sent the hall. 


ran 


caught 
but 
could not catch 


could not open 


Bernie | opened 


Have the pupils write out the negative forms of all the 
verbs they know for “ busy-work.” Give much practice upon 
them in the drill work. When you see a good opportunity for 
them to be used in the original work, do not fail to point it 
out. Bright pupils will not need the suggestion, but the 
slower ones will, and much may be done for them in this way. 

The negative form of the future tense should be used, and 
of the imperative wherever a pertinent application can be made. 
Ex.: Do not talk.—Do not make a noise. 


| When? 
| | | | 
You | a pencil 
but | | 
it 
| | | 
Eddie | | | | 
and | 
Bernie | 
and | | 
you | | 
| | 
Manic | | 
and | 
you | 
Eddie | | | 
| and 
| Alfred | sam | | 
and | | | | | 
| ‘Alfred. | | | | 
Nellic | awindow| | 
and | 
it. | 
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Thirty-third Step. 


The infinitive of a few verbs may be given with like, want, 
love, went, etc. 
Ex.: like to sew wants to see 
likes to play— want to go— 
Note the position of the infinitive in the columns. 


I prefer this arrangement, as I have found that if the infini- 
tive is always placed in the same position relative to the prin- 
cipal verb, it is easier for the child to master the second con- 
struction given above. If he writes the first sentence in this 
manner, 


5 


there may be danger of his writing the second like this: 


| I want to go | you..| | | 


We have now a number of threads in our work, and it is 

very important that none of them be dropped or a weak place 
will be left that will unravel and destroy much of what we do. 
Keep all the threads well in hand, and strengthen each one 
by frequent drill and use. Do not be satisfied until the points 
that have been introduced are used freely by all the members 
of the class to express their own ideas. 
_ It is an important part of the teacher’s work to draw out 
ideas, and the most marked attention should be given at all 
times to those pupils in the class who are slower than the 
others, or who have less confidence in themselves. 


Thirty-fourth Step. The Complete Question Forms. 


Up to this time we have not used the complete question 
forms. Now weshould begin doing so. The meaning of the in- 


I want | | 
I want .... you | 
| 1 | want to go | 
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terrogatives Who? What? Whom? Where? When? Whose? 
How many? and What color? ought to be well understood 
by this time. 

The complete form using Who ? is not at all difficult, as 
the verb form does not change. Ex.: Whobroke Mae's slate? 

Questions using Can? Have? Has? Am? Are? Is? 
are quickly understood. The past and future tense forms of 
to be—were, was, and will be—are a shade more difficult. 

With nearly all past tense interrogative forms the verb is di- 
vided, and it must be shown repeatedly that did go means the 
same as went, did walk the same as walked, etc. 

I frequently write a question of this kind in this manner: 

Did you go to church yesterday ? 

went 

The present and future interrogative forms should also be 
used. 

The value of the column system is shown in all further 
work upon the interrogative sentence. As soon as the oppor- 
tunity came to develop the meaning of the several interroga- 
tive words they were written at the top of the proper col- 
umns. Now the columns may be numbered in this manner: 


Who? | What? Where? What? When? 
| Whom ? 
1 2 4 5 6 


and the numbers used to represent the columns when writing 
the interrogative sentence. 
Write a question on the black-board. 
What did Ida give to Mae? 


gave 


Ask the pupils where you shall write the number 1—that 
is, over what word in the question. Some one can tell you. 


1 
What did Ida give to Mae? 
gave 
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Now tell them to find the word that belongs in Column II. 
Number that. 


1 2 
What did Ida give to Mae? 
gave 
Now call for the word belonging in Column ITI. 
3 1 2 
What did Ida give to Mae? 
gave 
Now have them find Nos. 4 and 5. 
3 1 
What did Ida give to Mae? 
gave 
In nine cases out of ten the answer will come promptly 
after this analysis. If not, step to the columns and proceed 


to write: 


Ida | gave | what | to Mae? 


The answer will come from even the slowest one now. 
Then erase the word what and write a ball. 

Now erase the work in the columns and direct the attention 
of the class to the written question again. 

Require the pupils to write the answer in the proper col- 
umn on their slates. 


Who? | What ? Where? Whom? When? 

| aball. | 

| 


Do not require the answer to be embodied in a complete 
sentence.* 

It is, I believe, of the greatest importance that the pupils 
should analyze questions in this manner. From this written 
work they learn to perform a mental analysis that is most 
essential to the intelligent answering of questions. The 
absurd answers we get sometimes arise from the fact that the 


es See “ Third Step, the Interrogative,” April Annals, page 106, 


= | | 
‘ 
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pupil catches one or two words but does not see the force of 
the interrogative word at all. 

Ask a great many questions. Keep within the limits of the 
pupil’s understanding, and question about everything in which 
he is interested—his playthings, his clothes, his home, etc. 

We must not only teach our pupils to answer questions, but 
to ask them. 

As soon as the complete question forms are used by the 
teacher, the pupils should be required to use them. When- 
ever a pupil wishes to ask a question, he should be helped out 
with the right form and required to ask it correctly before a 
reply is given. 

I frequently have pupils write questions. This practice 
fixes the interrogative forms in the same manner that written 
descriptions of actions fix the declarative forms. I always 
answer these questions. 

I have sometimes given the following exercise for a drill 
upon question forms. I take each pupil’s slate in turn and 
write a model question at the top. Ex.: How many aprons 
have you? Then I indicate to the pupil that I wish her to 
write as many different questions as she can, using this form: 
How many ? Upon the next child’s slate I write another 
form— Have you ? On another, the form Has Fannie 

? ete. 

When the slates are presented to me I correct all mistakes 
and answer each question. 

Frequently take a new object into the room and require the 
pupils to question you about it. 

After the pupils have become somewhat familiar with the 
interrogative forms, accept only real questions—that is, do 
not allow them to ask questions the answers to which they 
already know. This is necessary in order that they may learn 
the true purpose of the interrogative sentence. 


Thirty-jifth Step. 


Make use of the expression J think that, when talking to the 
class. The pupils will soon be found using it also. Some- 
times a pupil will make a positive statement when he does not 
know that it isa fact. Call his attention to this and show him 
that this is an occasion when he should say “ JZ think ay 
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Write this form in the columns in the manner shown below: 


I think 
that 
my sister | will come 


Thirty-siath Step. 

Watch for an opportunity to introduce because in a proper 
construction. For example, I had told the pupils that I 
should go out to a store, and promised to buy some candy for 
them. It rained and I did not go. As soon as I went into 
school the next morning, I wrote on the black-board : 


I did not go out | | yesterday 
because | 
it rained. 


The children read this and I said no more about it at that 
time. After a while another opportunity came to use this ex- 
pression: J put Hddie into the corner because he struck Mae. 

Whenever an opportunity comes, use this construction. Do 
not force it upon the class, but let it come out in a natural 
way. The brightest pupils will soon use it more or less cor- 
rectly. To the slower ones the teacher should point out occa- 
sions where it may be used. 

This error will probably occur sooner or later: John fell 
down because he cried. It comes from the fact that up to this 
time the pupil has followed the actual sequence of the acts 
when describing them. First, Johnfelldown. Then he cried. 
Only by much practice in using the correct form will it be 
mastered. 

The interrogative Why? should be brought out and used 
as soon as the class has become familiar with the declarative 
form of the sentence. 

Begin with—John cried— Why ? 

Later, give the complete form— Why did John ery ? 


Thirty-seventh Step. 


From this time on, the teacher should use—in dictation ex- 


| 
to see | MC. to-day. 
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ercises, etc.—some of the modifying expressions that make 
the language smoother and more natural. 

Ex.: a long time ago one day 

sometimes after a while 
bye and bye pretty soon 

A few adverbs may be given. 

Ex.: fast hard softly 

slowly quickly almost 

To increase the vocabulary of the class each pupil's efforts 
in origina] work should be noted and a list kept of the new 
words that are supplied from time to time. These words 
may gradually be taught to the entire class. In this manner 
the vocabularies of the pupils may be kept nearly equal, and 
by following the lead of the children we may feel sure that we 
are teaching words that they can and will make use of. 

We have material enough now to enable us to express a great 
deal to the children, and for them to express a great many 
ideas. Some pupils will be quicker to grasp the meaning and 
purpose of the language forms we have given than others. 
Wait for the slower ones and help them. In order to accom- 
plish satisfactory work with a class, we must keep it a unit as 
far as possible. 

The amount of language a pupil has should be measured 
by his ability to express his own thoughts. Judge by the 
original work of each pupil, by the questions he asks, by the 
way he answers questions and executes commands,—both in 
school and outside,—how much he has assimilated and made 
his own. As an illustration of original exercises, I give below 
some uncorrected specimens from a class that had reached 


this point in the work. 
I. 

I want to see Marble. He is a pretty cat and I like him very much. 

I think that Laura and Fannie will play with Nellie and me to-morrow. 

Mary Swift came to see us yesterday. I want to go home next sum- 
mer. I want to ride a small horse at home. 

Chester gave a pretty paper to Alfred this morning and I saw it. 

Etta gave some candy to Nellie Sullivan and-me yesterday. 

(Pupil 7 years old—-born deaf.) 


II. 


Eva and Clara and Etta went in a store yesterday. I gave one cent to 
Etta and she bought a red balloon* for me. 


* This word was supplied by the teacher. 
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I picked a small leaf yesterday. I did not jump the rope to-day. I 
do not like cold. My hands is sore. Willie pushed Eddie to-day and he 
fell down. 

(Pupil 9 years old—born deaf; one of the slower pupils in the class.) 


III. 


I shall bring a large top to school bye and bye because I want to play 
with it. Itisredand green. Ilike it very much. I bought it last 
summer. 

Etta went to a store yesterday and bought a newtop. It is red and 
green. Isawit. She gave it to Albertina last night. Ispun it yester- 
day. Etta does not like it because it is not good. 

She has fifteen marbles into her pocket. Theyare gray. I saw them. 

A new girl will come toschool bye and bye. She can not talk. I think 
that she will try to be a smart girl. She is eleven years old. Ido not 
know her name. I want to see her. 

(Pupil 10 years old—became deaf at 4 years. ) 


The two letters given below were written by the same child. 
She is eight years old, and was born deaf. She had been in 
school before entering this class in the fall, and the first of 
the two letters was written soon after she came: 


ScHoou FOR THE DeEarF, 
September 26, 1894. 
Deak Mama: 
Iam good girl. LIlove papa. ITamvery warm. Iam notcold. Iam 
has asicks. I havea bed. Eddie hasa well. Ilove mama. I have a 


school. 
From 


ScHoot FOR THE DzarF, 


March 22, 1895. 
Dear Mama Papa: 


Do you want me to write a letter many times? We wrote on papers 
yesterday. I do not like to write onaslate. I want to write on a paper 
all the time. Edith founda bird. I think that it died* a longtime ago. 
The girls saw it. The boys did not see it. 

I like three black pencils.t 

I am very sorry for Maggie Cove because she is sick all the time. She 
did not come to school. I think that she will come to school bye and 
bye. Ishall kiss her. I like her. 

Etta and Dora will go home this afternoon. 

Joe and I want to see Miss —-—. When you will come to see me? 

Eva, Olara, and Etta went to a store last Wednesday. They bought 
some candies. I gave five cents to Clara and Maggie gave one cent to 


* This word was supplied by the teacher. 
+ Her mother had sent them to her a few days before. 
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Etta because Maggie and I did not go toa store. Etta bought a small 
red balloon for Maggie and Clara bought some candies for me. 
I am very sorry because Pauline and her mother and father went away. 
Are you well? Iam well all the time. 


Good-bye. 
From 


The next letter was written at the same time by another 
pupil. As may be seen, the class followed no model. Each 
pupil was allowed to write what he or she wished. 


ScHoon For THE 
March 22, 1895. 
My Dear Mamma: 

I want you to make a new dress for me. I wrote a letter to Miss ——- 
last Friday. Are you glad? Grace Rooney gave a little doll to me last 
Tuesday. Its name is Rosa. Its hair is yellow. I shall make a dress 
for it. I like it very much. I washed it yesterday morning. It is 
clean. I shall play with it to-morrow. I think that I shall make a hood 


for it. 

Fannie has the toothache. She wants to go home very much. She is 
a little girl. 

Mae’s mother gave three pencils to her last Monday. They are black. 

Albertina wrote a letter to Maggie Cove last night. She wants her to 
come to school. She is not well. I am very sorry for her. 

Good-bye. 
From 


Some originality or variety of expression may be shown in 
the action-work. Ina class of ten pupils, the five descriptions 
of the same action given below were copied from the pupils’ 
slates. 

I. 


Bernie dropped two books and you picked my book up. 
IL. 


I dropped two books on the floor and you picked Fannie’s book up 
and put it on a chair. 


III. 


Bernie dropped Fannie’s book and Alfred’s book on the floor, and you 
picked her book up but did not pick his book up. 


IV. 


You gave Fannie’s book and Alfred’s book to Bernie and he dropped 
them, and you picked Fannie’s book up. 
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¥. 


Bernie dropped two books on the floor and you picked one book up. 


Daily conversational exercises* should be given. Have the 
pupils in semicircle, so that all may see what is said. Here is 
a specimen exercise : 


Bertha.—You went down street yesterday. I saw you. 
Teacher.— Yes. 
Jennie.—Why did you go down street ? 
Teacher.—Because I wanted to see a woman. 
Fannie.—Did she make your dress ? 
Teacher.—She will make it. 
Bertha.—I have a new dress. 
Teacher.—Where is it ? 
Bertha. —Up-stairs. 
Jennie.—My mother will make a new dress for me next summer. 
Teacher.—\ bought some apples yesterday. 
Mamie.—Do you like an apple ? 
Teacher.—-Yes ; do you? 
Mamie.—Yes. 
Eddie.—How many apples have you ? 
Teacher.—Seven ; I bought nine and I ate two. 
Mae.—Did you give an apple to Mr. —— ? 
Teacher.—No. 
Maggie.—Etta gave an apple to me. 
Teacher.— When ? 
Maggie.—Yesterday. 
Teacher.— What color was it ? 
Maggie.—Red. 
Teacher.—Was it good ? 
Maggie.—Yes. 
Jennie.—My mother came to see me last Saturday. 
Teacher.—What did she bring to you ? 
Jennie.—Some candy. 
Bertha.—I shall go home next Saturday. 
Fannie.—I want to go home. 

Ete. 


The articulation should be watched constantly, and every 
effort should be made to correct defects. 

A great deal of dictation* or lip-reading work should be 
given. 

At first give only one sentence at a time, then try two sen- 
tences, and later give three or four. 


* Where the manual method is employed, spelling should be used in 
these exercises. 
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When new words occur in an exercise of this kind, I explain 
their meaning, speak them slowly, and, after the pupils can 
pronounce them, I give them the correct spelling. 

Thirty-eighth Step. 

Give some work upon the use of the indefinite article in 
sentences like the following : 

You gave a candy to me and a candy to Fred. 

Miss gave an apple to me and an apple to John. 

Some teachers may prefer giving the pronominal adjective 
one in sentences of this kind, and with very bright pupils it is 
safe to doso. Ex.: You gave a candy to me and one to Fred. 

Thirty-ninth Step. 

Now we should take up work upon the definite article. 
Ex.: Mae took a book and a pencil off the table and put 
the pencil into her pocket. 

The first time a problem like this is presented to the class 
the sentence will probably be written in one of the following 
ways: 

and put i¢ into her pocket. 
or, 

and put @ pencil into her pocket. 
or possibly, 

_ and put them into her pocket. 

Show why none of these expressions will answer. Empha- 
size the point that it was not a pencil—any pencil—that Mae 
put into her pocket, but the pencil that she took out of the 
drawer. 

This point must be shown over and over again. 

Ex.: (1) You put a book and a picture on a chair and the book 
fell off. 
(2) Eddie dropped a slate and two pencils and the pen- 
cils broke. 
(3) Mae’s mother gave an orange and an apple to Mae 
and she ate the orange and gave the apple to Mamie. 

Items of interest may be told with greater ease for lip-read- 
ing or dictation exercises, now that we may use this article. 
Ex.: (1) I saw two cats yesterday. One cat was yellow and 

one cat was gray. The yellow cat was very pretty. 
(2) A dog barked at a horse yesterday and the horse was 
afraid and ran. 


| 
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(3) I bought a pretty book and a picture yesterday. I 
shall send the book to my sister. 

The pupils will be very slow to make application of this 
principle in their speech and writing. Their attention must 
be called to it repeatedly. 

The misuse or non-usance of this article will spoil an other- 
wise very creditable production. 


Fortieth Step. Reading Exercises. 


I give no lessons to be committed to memory; but about 
this time I begin a course of reading exercises. 

In these lessons, at first use only such language as the pu- 
pils will readily understand. A little later introduce one or 
two new words in such a way that the pupils may judge of 
their meaning by the context 

If possible, have these reading exercises printed on slips for 
distribution in the class. If this cannot be done, hektograph 
them. 

Do not allow the exercise to be before the pupils long enough 
for them to memorize it. Let them read it through carefully, 
then take the text away and question the class upon it. 

This, I believe, will help to cultivate the habit of intelligent 
reading. 

Another device I have sometimes used is to have a curtain 
arranged so that I could draw it across a portion of my black- 
board space. 

Before school I would write some interesting news and cover 
it with the curtain until time for my reading exercises ; then, 
drawing the curtain to one side, allow a few minutes for the 
pupils to look over what was written, then cover it again and 
question the pupils to find how much they had understood 
and retained. 

‘When this point is reached no advance work should be at- 
tempted for some time. Several weeks, of review and a thor- 
ough “working over” should be given. 

If this period comes at the close of the year, a similar re- 
view should be given again before attempting new work in the 
fall. 

Summary or Works. 


Nouns—about two hundred. 
Singular and Plural Number and Possessive Case. 
Adjectives—about twenty-five, 
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Verbs—about seventy-five. 
(a@) Imperative form. 
(5) Past tense. 
Declarative and negative forms. 
(c) Future tense. 
Declarative and negative forms. 
(d@) Present tense of— 
to like, to want, to love, to have, to know, to live, to think. 
Declarative and negative forms. 
(e) To be, in present, past, and future tenses. 
(f) Auxiliary verbs: 
do, does, did, and will in the negative form of verbs. 
Also: can, can (not), would (not), could (not). 

(g) Infinitives—a few, such as came éo see, like to sew, want to write. 
Pronouns. 

Simple Personal Pronouns, Singular and Plural (omitting plural 

you). 
Articles. 

(a) used with nouns. 

(6) further use (see Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Steps). 
Because—in_declarative sentences and in answer to the question, Why ? 
Interrogatives. 

Who? What? Whom? Where? How many? When? What 
color? Am? Are? Is? Were? Was? Willbe? Do? Did? 
Does? Can? Have? Has? Whose? Will? Why? 

Sentence Forms. 
Intransitive Sentence. 
(1) One subject and one verb. 
(2) Two subjects and one verb. 
(3) One subject and two verbs. 
(4) Two subjects and two verbs. 
(5) Compound sentence. 
(6) Compound sentence, where one verb has two subjects. 
(7) Compound sentence, where the subject of one clause be- 
longs to two verbs. 
(8) Compound sentence, where both subjects are compound. 
(9) Compound sentence, where both predicates are compound. 
(10) Compound sentence, where both subjects and predicate are 
compound. 

Transitive Sentence. , 

(1) Simple transitive sentence. 

(2) Simple transitive sentence with two or more objects of the 
verb. 

(3) Compound transitive sentence. 

Prepositional Sentence. 

(1) Transitive verb with prepositional phrase. 

(2) Intransitive verb with prepositional phrase. 

(3) Sentence containing two prepositional phrases with the same 
verb or with different verbs, 


i 

. 
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The Complete Question Forms—using all of the interrogatives mentioned ; 
also, What did — do? What will — do? 
Original Work. 
News, Letters, Questions, etc. 
Reading Exercises—from printed and script text. 


WORDS* FOR ARTICULATION DRILL. 


a top 
a cup 
a lamp 
a whip 
a piece of soap 
a pipe 
a cape 
a cap 
—k 
a book 
a stick 
a fork 
a hook 
some milk 
a clock 
a desk 
a snake 


sh 

a fish 

a dish 
a shoe 
a brush 
a shawl 
a shell 
a shelf 
a sheep 


sp— 
a spoon 
a spool 
a sponge 
spun 


x 

a box 
boxes 
books 
fixed 


to certain sounds. 


== 

a dog 
a bag 
a flag 
a frog 
leg 

a pig 
an egg 
beg 


—ng 
a ring 

a string 

a swing 

a finger 

some thing 

thank 

think 

bring 


ch 
a chair 
a watch 
a bench 
a peach 


church 


eatch 


seratch 
a match 


—nd 

stand 
a hand 

candy 


opened 


—kt 
picked 
kicked 
walked 
looked 


—t 
a coat 
a boat 
a hat 
a cat 
a rat 
feet 
foot 
some meat 


a girl 

a ball 

a belt 
tall 
fall 
fell 
pull 
call 


kissed 
a waist 

danced 

stairs. 


a sleeve 
sleep 
slept 

a slate 


—d 
a sled 
a card 
a yard 
a hood 
& head 

tired 

bread 
a bird 


—pt 
dropped 
slept 
slapped 
clapped 
whipped 
hopped 
jumped 
bumped 


wh— 
white 
where 
who 
when 
whose 
when 
whipped 
what 


j and soft g 
a sponge 
jump 
large 
charge 


have 
a stove 
a glove 
a dove 


*Selected from the vocabulary of a class and arranged with reference 


i 
is 
was 
whose 
ears 
nose 
eyes 
has 
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—le 
a cradle 
a table 
an apple 
a marble 


a 


a slate 

a plate 

paper 
shake 
skate 
make 
made 
gave 
came 


carry 
catch 
hang 
slap 
happy 
glad 
hands 

a doll 

a box 

a top 
not 
hop 


—ght 

caught 

bought 

taught 

to-night 

é 

a leaf 
cheek 
feet 
tea 
me 
be 
read 
sweep 
sleep 
eat 


é 
a belt 
a bell 
a letter 
a pen 
neck 
went 
get 
pet 
fell 
slept 


ow 


a flower 
a 


a plough 


now 
bow 


r— 
a room 
a ribbon 
a rubber 
a rope 
i 
a kite 
write 
strike 
fight 
bite 
buy 


sick 
thin 
sit 
give 
spin 
slid 
a pin 


a 


a drawer 
wash 
walked 
talked 
saw 


a knife 
a shelf 
a muff 

cuffs 


open 
snow 
go 
throw 
drove 
tore 
rode 
fold 
nose 
throat 


a 


a thumb 
a duck 
but 
up 
shut 

brush 
cut 
hung 
stuck 
spun 
a 
a card 
a cart 
a barn 


father 
barked 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
ANNA C. HURD, 
First Assistant in the Rhode Islund School, Providence, R. I. 


| 
my 
ery 
tie 
ate ride 
a 
at it 
sat in 
can is 
| 


MOOTED POINTS IN WRITING SIMPLE ENGLISH. 


In the daily work of the school-room, the teacher of the 
deaf cannot fail to be impressed with the wonderful elasticity 
and complexity of the English language. Forming brief 
sentences, day after day, to express, with as much lucidity and 
comprehensiveness as possible, the exact thought to be com- 
municated, there come moments of embarrassment and uncer- 
tainty, when words lose their life and significance and become 
“airy nothings.” Questions arise that in our every-day con- 
versation never trouble us, and we are often brought to our 
wit’s end to decide how to write some of the commonest 
phrases current in English speech.. 

The rapidity with which changes in words and idioms are 
constantly occurring adds to the uncertainty, for some of -the 
phrases we were taught to eschew in our school-days have 
become so far modified that they are now accepted as good 
English. An illustration of this fact is found in the phrase 
differ with. Ido not think that, twenty years ago, a single 
authority could be found sanctioning the preposition with 
after differ; but there has grown up a distinction in the use of 
the two forms differ with and differ from, and this distinction 
is now recognized, justified, and accepted. Men differ with 
each other in judgment and opinion, but they differ from 
each other in character, disposition, and color. 

A discussion of the mooted points in our every-day English 
would require a volume in itself, and would probably result in 
a debate like that which arose when Dean Alford attempted 
to set forth what was “The Queen’s English,” and Mr. Moon 
responded in “ The Dean’s English.” “The only impeccable 
authors,” says one writing on good English, “are those who 
never wrote.” There has never been a time in the history of 
our language when critics were not objecting to some innova- 
tion in literature or speech. As early as 1534, frugality, tem- 
perance, sobriety, and magnanimity were objected to as 
modern inventions. Fifty years later, function, numerous, 
penetrate, indignity, savage, scientific, idiom, dimension, 
prolix, were condemned. In 1685, Dryden objected to good 
graces, repartee, grimace, embarrass, and chagrin as intoler- 


able barbarisms. ‘ But, in spite of pedantic pratests and literary 
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dilettanti, new words and phrases are constantly being added 
to give force, grace, flexibility, and strength to our ever-growing 
English speech. The few points treated in this paper pertain 
more especially to those turns of expression that are likely to 
occur in the daily work of teaching the deaf. 

One of the first words acquired by the deaf is the word put. 
The rule requiring into after verbs of motion has been rigidly 
insisted upon, and put into is the form almost uni- 
versally taught in our schools. It is to be observed that 
whether in or into follows put, the meaning of the sentence 
remains the same; but this is not the case with words like 
walk, run, jump. There is a great deal of difference between 
- walking in a garden and walking into a garden ; between run- 
ning im a house and running into it; between jumping in the 
water and jumping into it; but we may say of a farmer that 
he puts his oats im or into the bin, without any change of 
meaning. The tendency of the law of economy in speech is 
to suppress everything that does not add to the sense, and 
under the influence of this law put in will come to be regarded as 
correct form. We already recognize putin order, put in place, 
put in care of, put in jeopardy, as correct, and the transition 
to this form will be most easy and natural. There was a time 
when grammar to the line and the plummet was my watch- 
word, but I would not now insist upon pupils writing put 
into. 

It soon becomes necessary to teach a pupil to state where 
he lives. If his home is in some large city, like New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, or Boston, “I live in New York,” will 
be the form; but if he lives in some small village or hamlet, it 
is customary to say, “‘I live at-——.” There is no fixed usage 
and no rule for the use of the article in such questions as, 
“ What sort (or kind) of a man was he?” Shall the article be 
omitted or not? I find both forms used indiscriminately. 
There is, however, a distinction that, if observed, would result 
in greater definiteness. When a man asks, “ What kind of 
apple is that?” the answer ought to be, “It is a pippin, bald- 
win, northern-spy, russet, or greening ;” but if the question 
is, “ What kind of an apple is that?” the individual properties 
of that particular apple are inquired after. It may be sweet, 
sour, juicy or mealy, hard or soft. In short, the question with- 
out the article has reference to the class; the other form con- 
cerns the inherent nature of the thing in and by itself. 
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A few years agoI used the expression, “Of the two gen- 
erals, Napoleon was the greatest.” The language was criticised, 
and I fancy most teachers would insist upon the comparative 
in that sentence; but from discussions of this point, in the 
columns of the New York Jndependent and in Maetzner’s Gram- 
mar in three volumes, I find that, in what is known in Latin 
as the partitive genitive, the superlative is correct. ‘“ Of two 
evils choose the least ;” “the best of two;” “ Who was the 
greatest general, Napoleon or Caesar?” have plenty of author- 
ity to sustain them. 

The tendency to hyperbole in speech is very strong among 
us, and many of the common improprieties observed in every- 
day life are undoubtedly due to this cause. “ Very” has al- 
ready been discussed by more than one critic, and I think 
there is evidence that, in classes where this little intensive has 
been suppressed, many an error has been avoided. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, writing to a young man, advises him to dis- 
pense with the use of “very.” Closely akin to the word just 
mentioned is the popular use of quite ; “ quite a number,” 
“ quite a large company,” are phrases often seen in the report 
of meetings. Quite means completely, entirely, and in a sec- 
ondary sense it has the meaning of very. The inaccuracy of 
the expression becomes evident when we substitute the mean- 
ing of the word in the popular phrases just given. ‘“ What- 
ever is he doing?” “ Wherever is he going?” are attempts to 
add emphasis to the question, but in reality they do nothing 
of the kind. The simple interrogatives serve their purpose 
sufficiently well. Commenting upon the number of pupils in 
a class, one often finds the expression “less than ten,” “less 
than fifteen.” Less, of course, refers to quantity ; fewer than 
ten would be the correctform. Of these and other forms of 
speech, however, it must be said that their final acceptance as 
good English will depend upon the persistence with which 
they survive the attacks of literary criticism. 

“Try and see,” “try and come,” “try and get,” have become 
so fixed in daily speech and in newspaper English that one 
is tempted to admit them as idiomatic; but literary taste is 
still too fastidious to recognize them, and they must be re- 
garded as violations of our national speech. “I have studied 
my lessons some,” for somewhat, is a common slip among our 
pupils. “Neither of them are present,” said a teacher, when 
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the singular verb should be used. “I am more interested 
than you think for” is not only redundant, but violates the 
rule laid down by an earnest teacher, that “We must never 
have a preposition to end a sentence with.” In the phrase 
“equally as well as,” egually adds nothing to the sense, and 
the person left alone is not any more lonesome by being left 
entirely alone. To express negation with whether, the form 
must be, “I shall go, whether you do or not ;” no is incorrect. 

The confusion of Jie and lay, si¢ and set have been taught 
by many an anecdote. When the famous Irish lawyer Curran 
was once speaking in court he said, “The action Jays,” and 
the judge at once corrected him, saying, “ The action dies, Mr. 
Curran; hens Jay.” A little later the judge ordered a juryman 
to “‘ set down,” and Curran at once suggested, “If your honor 
please, sit down ; hens set,” but unfortunately the answer was 
more witty than correct, for hens do not set ; they sit. This, 
however, is not quite so good as the answer of O. W. Holmes 
to a somewhat trying patient, who complained that she could 
neither Jay nor set. “Then, madam,” he replied, “I would 
respectfully suggest the propriety of roosting.” 

There is so much good authority for had better and had 
rather, and the phrases have become so woven into the texture 
of our common speech, that their propriety can no longer be 
questioned; but the line ought to be drawn there and no 
countenance given to “had ought.” The use of but is super- 
fluous in “I do not doubt but that he will come,” and the 
phrase “ but what” has no place in correct English. 

We see a tendency to ellipsis in the meaningless phrases, 
seldom ever, seldom or ever, for seldom, if ever. Seldom or 
never is another form sometimes used, but Matthews on 
“Words” calls it a common vulgarism, while Dean Alford, 
Townsend, in his “Art of Speech,” and Hodgson’s “ Errors in 
English” justify it. The standard phrase in current English 
is, unquestionably, ‘sseldom, if ever,” and is the one to be com- 
mended and used. 

The use of the perfect infinitive for the present is a common 
slip: “I expected to have found him” (to find him). “TI in- 
tended to have gone there” (to go there). Another common 
error, and one that seems to be on the increase, is the inser- 
tion of an adverb between éo, the sign of the infinitive, and its 
verb; as to carefully avoid, to emphatically deny, for “care- 
fully to avoid,” “to deny emphatically.” 
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Like is another much abused word. He feels like I do, for, 
“He feels as I do,” and the similar error, “ Jt looks like it was 
going to rain, for, “It looks as if it were going to rain,” are 
both of them so glaringly improper that they ought to be ban- 
ished from the society of all who are aiming at the acquisition 
of good English. 

“T do not feel like going” is so universal that few of us are 
exempt from the error. The authorities, however, are alto- 
gether against it. A man may feel like a dunce, like a fool, or 
like a prince, but he cannot feel like an action of any kind. 
“T do not feel inclined,” is what the grammars insist upon. 

The superlative of far is farthest. A preacher, in his dis- 
course, may remark further, and be correct ; but a man may go 
to Chicago and then determine to go “farther,” not further. 

There is an ungracious omission of “ Mr.” after “ Rev.,” as the 
Kev. Smith, common in some of our newspapers. This is an 
error that can be so easily corrected that its violation of the 
canon of good taste ought to be readily recognized. 

In all discussions of correct English, some attention is paid 
to the constant misuse of shall and will. Professor Marsh 
calls the distinction between the two forms a quibble, but the 
masters of our English tongue find a wide difference between 
these two auxiliaries. Few people, I think, would fail to see 
a ludicrous mistake in the cry of the Dutchman who fell over- 
board into the Thames: “I wil/ drown, nobody shal/ save me.” 
In the first person will is used to express promise, purpose, 
determination, and obligation: “No, no; I will not do that.” 
“T will be obeyed.” “I will meet you at ten o’clock.” “TI will 
send you the books I promised by the next mail.” 

Shali, in the first person, expresses futurity. “I shall be 
fifty years old next month.” “I shall go to-morrow at noon.” 
In questions, shall, in the first person, indicates permission : 
“Shall I go when you do?” 

Wiii, in the second and third person, foretells: “ You will 
find me at home at fiveo’clock.” ‘ You will be twenty-one years 
oldinJune.” “ He will come to visit us next week.” SHAxt, in 
the second and third person, expresses a command, a promise, 
ora threat: “You shall have this book when I am done.” 
“Thou shalt not steal.” “He shall be punished for this.” 
“Tf she needs a new dress, she shall have it.” 

Would and should follow the rules for “shall” and “ will.” 
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The best exercise in the use of shall and will that I have 
been able to find is the following dialogue, by Richard Grant 
White (Words and Their Uses, page 267) : 

Shali and Wiil. 


He. I shall go to town to-morrow. Of course, you will ? 

She. No, thanks. I shall not go. I shall wait for better weather, if 
that will ever come. When shall we have three fair days together again ? 

He. Don’t mind that. You should go. I should like to have you hear 
Ronconi. 

She. No, no; I will not go. 

He (to himself’). But you shall go, in spite of the weather and of your- 
self. (Zoher) Weil, remember, if you should change your mind, I 
should be very happy to have your company. Docome. You will en- 
joy the opera; and you shall have the nicest possible supper at 
Delmonico’s. 

She. No; I should not enjoy the opera. There are no singers worth 
listening to; and I wouldn’t walk to the end of the drive for the best 
supper Delmonico will ever cook. A man seems to think that any 
human creature would do anything for something good to eat. 

He. Most human creatures will. 

She. I shall stay at home and you shall have your opera and your sup- 
per all to yourself. 

He. Well, if you will stay at home, you shall; and if you won’t have 
the supper, you sha’n’t. But my trip will be dull without you. I shall 
be bored to death—that is,,unless, indeed, your friend, Mrs. Dashatt 
Mann, should go to town to-morrow, as she said she thought that she 
would ; then, perhaps, we shall meet at the opera, and she and her nieces 
will sup with me. 

She (to herself). My dear friend’ Mrs. Dashatt Mann! And so that 
woman will be at her old tricks with my husband again. But she shall 
find that Iam mistress of this situation, in spite of her big black eyes 
and her big white shoulders. (Zo him) John, why should you waste 
yourself upon those ugly, giggling girls? To be sure, she’s a fine woman 
enough—that is, if you will buy your beauty by the pound; but they! 

He. Oh, think what I will about that, I must take them, for polite- 
ness’ sake; and, indeed, although the lady is a matron, it wouldn’t be 
quite proper to take her alone, would it? What should you say ? 

She. Well, not exactly, perhaps. But it doesn’t much matter; she 
can take care of herself, I should think. She’s no chicken. She'll 
never see thirty-five again. But, it’s too bad you shouid be bored with 
her nieces, and since you’re bent on having me go with you—and, after 
all, I should like to hear Ronconi, and you sha’n’t be going about with 
those cackling girls—well, John, dear, I’ll go. 


As regards, as follows, as appears, are generally found in 
the singular, but the plural is also found: “The circum- 
stances were as follow.” At the present time the singular 
may be said to be the preferred form. 
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Following the idiom in the phrase took cold, we sometimes 
hear of people who took sick, but, for this latter form, I have 
failed to find any authority, so that “was taken sick” must 
be insisted upon. 

The place of the apostrophe in somebody else, some one else, 
anybody else, has been, and still is, a matter of discussion. 
I have for several years been watching the use of this phrase 
by our best writers, and I find that Ruskin, Dickens, Douglas 
Jerrold, William Black, James Payn, Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Howells, Holmes, Mark Twain, and many others 
write somebody else’s, anybody else’s, some one else’s. In 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Mrs. Stowe makes the colored people say 
“ somebody’s else,” and in the story entitled “Jack,” by Miss 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (now Mrs. Hayes Ward) I find “ any- 
body's else child.” To write “ somebody’s else” is very much 
as if the genitive of aliguis should be written aliusguis in- 
stead of the proper form alicujus. Only is a word that, mis- 
placed, completely changes the meaning of a sentence. “Have 
you any brothers and sisters?” I once asked a pupil. “ No,” 
was the reply, “I am only a child,” and the unconscious 
truthfulness of the response made a correction just then out 
of the question. In the sentence “He only mourned for his 
brother,” five different meanings can be given to the sentence, 
according to the position of only. 

There are, of course, a great number of overworked words 
in our every-day English. This is especially true of preposi- 
tions. We now taste of, smell of, feel of, hear of, speak of, 
think of, tire of, complain of, learn of, and a long list of other 
words followed by of. Up is another overworked word. My 
attention has been drawn to the fact that we “wake up” in 
the morning, “ get up” when we have to, “dress up” and 
“wash up.” Then we “draw up” to the table, “eat up” our 
breakfast, ‘‘ drink up” our coffee. We “jump up” and“ hurry 
up” to catch a car; “walk up” or “run up” to the corner, 
“ get up” on the cars, “ go up” in front. We “read up” the 
news, the conductor “ takes up” the fare, and all day long we 
are up to something. 

It is a critical thing in these days to attempt to write on 
what are regarded as the common errors of our English 
speech, for so thoroughly is our language studied that many 
of the words and phrases censured by grammarians are now 
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found to have good, though ancient, authority in their favor. 
We read in Wicklif’s vérsion of the New Testament, “ The 
tother day he entered into Cesarea ;” and Thomas More, who 
has a high reputation for the purity of his English and for 
freedom from vulgarisms of all kinds, writes, “‘ We have tother” 
(the other). Edmund Spencer has fur for far, and furder is 
found in early English. Sich for such was not uncommon, 
for in Wicklif we read, “ And in many siche parables spake he 
unto them.” But who would ever expect axe and azed for 
ask and asked? Yet in one of the early versions of the New 
Testament we have, “Axe and it shall be given you.” Shet for 
shut is another form that has survived the buffeting of cen- 
turies, while is went and had went are common in Chaucer. 
Some of our modern slang has a very remote origin. Tyndale 
(1484-1536) writes, “‘ The Bishop has put his foot in it;” and in 
one of the first English comedies we have, “ Nay, Dame, I will 
fire thee out of the house.” Again, in Wicklif’s New Testa- 
ment we read,“ Whanne paul and barnabas herden these things, 
they skipped out.” 


WILLIAM G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Instructor in the American School, Hartford, Conn. 


SHOULD WE EMPLOY NATURE’S METHOD IN 
TEACHING THE DEAF LANGUAGE? 


Ir is a fearsome thing to venture to say anything new upon 
this subject, which has already been discussed by several edu- 
cators of the deaf much abler than myself; but, since I am 
directly connected with this phase of the work, I do not deem 
it out of place to express my own views, confirmed, as they are, 
not only by gathering and weighing the opinions of others, but 
also by facts which experience and observation have taught 
me. 

One says that the process of nature requires us to begin by 
teaching sentences instead of words. Another says that hear- 
ing children learn sentences before they do the constituent 
words, deducing the meaning of words from their knowledge of 
sentences; or, in other words, that they acquire language from 
sentences, not fromi words. The writers claim that the deaf 
should acquire language in the manner the hearing do, and 
therefore should be taught sentences, and not words, at the 
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very start. While I wish this claim could be true, I am con- 
strained to say that itis a dream incapable of accomplishment. 
Does the evidence of nature sustain it? Let us see what the 
facts are. 

In bis highly interesting article on “ Studies of Childhood” 
in the Popular Science Monthly, Professor Sully, in referring 
to the learning of the mother tongue, declares that it is es- 
sentially the work of imitation, and then outlines the process 
roughly as follows: “The child hears a particular sound 
used by another, and gradually associates it with the object, 
the occurrence, the situation, with which it again and again 
occurs. When this stage is reached he can understand the 
word-sound as used by another, though he cannot as yet use 
it. Later (by a considerable interval) he learns to’connect the 
particular sound with the appropriate vocal action required for 
its production. As soon as this connection is formed, his sign- 
making impulse imitatively appropriates it by repeating it in 
circumstances similar to those in which he has heard others 
employ it.” He remarks that the imitation of others’ articu- 
late sounds begins very early, but it does not become clearly 
marked until in the second half year. Again I quote his 
words: “At first this imitation is rather of tone, rise, and fall 
of voice, apportioning of stress or accent, than of articulate 
quality; but gradually the imitation takes on a more definite 
and complete character.” 

Toward the end of the year, in favorable cases, true linguistic 
imitation commences—that is to say, word-sounds gathered 
from others are used as such. The feature of the first in- 
fantile renderings of the adult’s language is simplification. 
At first, incapable of producing a word, the child tends to cut 
it down. Thus bread and butter become “bup” or “ bu,” 
milk “ mik,” biscuit “ bik,” ete. His first imitative talk, which 
might be described as monepic or single-worded, is meagre in 
so far as the word-sound used covers a number of meanings. 
Thus “ma” stands for “I want mamma,” or “Come, mam- 
ma;” “pa” or “da” for “ Papa, rock me,” or “Do not go 
out, papa;” “mik” for “I want milk,” or “Give me milk ;” 
“bu” for “Please give me bread and butter,” or “ Please 
spread butter on my bread ;” “ wow-wow” for “ The dog is 
there,” or “ The dog is doing something,” or “I want (or do 
not want) the dog ;” “dow” for “ Sit down,” or “ Lie down,” 
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or “ Throw the ball,” and so on. My point in giving these 
examples is to show that in ordinary cases a hearing child 
does not begin to learn language from sentences, but from 
words. Professor Sully calls them “ sentence-words”—that is, 
they are meant to convey a whole process of thought. But 
they are really single words which represent the chief ideas in 
the mind of the young speaker. 

How does the mother teach her child language? She be- 
gins by teaching the names of objects, such as doll, cat, dog, 
rattle, milk, sugar, bread, water, etc.,as soon as the baby is old 
enough to grasp atthings. She does not begin with sentences, 
but with words. She frequently shows the baby the objects, 
and repeats the names with each exhibition, till it comes to 
associate the names with the objects themselves. This is the 
order of nature. The opening mind cannot assimilate what it 
cannot grasp. As soon as the baby discovers that there is a 
connection between articulate sounds and things, the mother 
begins to use sentences, simple, easy, and short, dealing with 
what, at the particular time, interests the child. The baby 
still learns words by hearing their repeated application, either 
singly or in sentences. It has all the conditions favorable to 
its acquisition of language. Gifted with the ears that hear, it 
learns the meaning of words by repeatedly hearing them ap- 
plied to their correlative facts, such as looks, gestures, tones 
of voice, actions. situations, or. other circumstances. In this 
way it learns to know its own name. It is addressed a num- 
ber of times by its name in sentences, such as, at first, “ Baby, 
come to mamma,” “ Dance, baby,” etc., and, later, “ Ruth, come 
to ma,” “Bring me the book, Ruth,” etc. The child learns 
words not by hearing them defined and explained, but by hear- 
ing them used. The necessity of language is thus forced upon 
him. It is the means, and soon becomes the only means he 
has, of obtaining his desires. It is a living reality that comes 
to him as a matter of course. He lives in an atmosphere of 
language, surrounded by all that use this only medium of com- 
munication, and therefore he has to choose and use the same 
means in common with them. The mother gradually advances 
as the child’s mind grows and becomes capable of seizing 
ideas. In fact, the growth of language is concurrent with 
the development of ideas. 

As the child grows older, the process gradually departs from 
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generalization and tends towards specialization. Then, when 
he goes to school, he is ready for the scientific method—that 
is, his thought is now to be reduced to ascience. Hitherto 
he has acquired language independent and innocent of gram- 
matical distinctions. Now his knowledge is to be organized 
into ascience. Thus, the foundation having been laid by nature 
through the mother, a school teacher builds upon it. 

What shall we say about a deaf child who comes to us for 
the first time? The case is vastly different. He is older, but 
his mind is all a linguistic blank, with a very limited and im- 
perfect medium of communication, namely, the few crude signs 
which nature has prompted him to use. It is true that, like 
all other children, he has become familiar with the common 
objects, scenes, and relations of life; but all these exist in his 
mind as thoughts without language. Gestures have been his 
living language, while English has been to him a dead lan- 
guage. Now, our business is to educate him by and through 
a foreign language, for the late Mr. Bartlett, of Hartford fame, 
correctly defined our position when he made the following re- 
mark: “If it be inquired what we have chiefly to do, we are 
ready to say—to teach them language ; this is to educate the 
deaf and dumb ; and, vice versa, to educate them is to teach 
them language.” In fact, the acquisition of language is the 
key-note of the deaf child’s future education. Its success de- 
pends upon the system of instruction. To use Cowper’s 
words,— 

Much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 
On culture and the sowing of the soil. 

How are we to start the child? What method shall we pur- 
sue? Shall we adopt “the course which the mother pursues 
with her child”? An oralist writes, “The children, deaf chil- 
dren, should be treated just as hearing children,” while a 
manualist differs and says, “The deaf-mute’s case is an excep- 
tional one and should be treated in an exceptional manner.” 
Experience has proved the last conclusion correct. Most, if 
not all, of the teachers of the deaf will admit the principle of 
Mother Nature’s plan; but it is as true in our days as in the 
days of the elder Peet that “hardly any two will agree on the 
degree of its applicability, or on the manner of its application.” 

The mother method can be employed most advantageously 
in the family circle, where freedom reigns supreme, untram- 
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melled by a formality which is necessarily exercised in school. 
The mother has only one child to teach, and therefore can 
teach it individually, according as its peculiarities require. 
But we have a class of from fifteen to twenty to deal with, who 
must be taught in the mass. At home the child is taught 
language from the events which occur spontaneously about it, 
and is constantly hearing and speaking language from morn- 
ing until night. But at school, while events do occur which 
give the teacher a chance to avail himself of them in teaching 
language, yet he has often to create the circumstances and 
imagine the events to illustrate the language he is teaching, 
and the children actually learn language only during school 
hours. Therefore the mother method must be a good deal 
modified to suit the circumstances of the deaf child; in other 
words, we must fit the method to the pupil, not the pupil to 
the method. 

There are methods and methods. The first three years of 
the child’s school-life being his most plastic years, it is of the 
utmost importance that the child should be started aright. 

In the frozen buds of every winter 

Sleep the blossoms of a future flower, 
yet how many “ flowers” are ruined at the start! We have 
to study the peculiarities of each child, and then from among 
all the methods in vogue, whether they be cried by hobby- 
riders, or be flung to the breeze by experimenters, or be pur- 
sued by experienced teachers, sift out the one that will be 
best adapted to the peculiar case of the child. This is the 
beauty and glory of the Combined System. 

Every teacher of a beginning class should remember that 
his is the work of laying foundations; and it is worthy of note 
that the manner of building a foundation varies with each child, 
but the plan may and should be general. In beginning, 
there should be a pre-arranged plan, proceeding systematically 
from the known to the unknown. Each teacher should be the 
architect of language. The best architect is one who has 
specified every detail of the plan before proceeding to carry 
out the plan. Some claim that we should proceed without 
order or plan, leaving our children to chance, since, as they 
argue, the mother does not prepare regular language lessons 
_ for her hearing child learning to speak, but is for the greater 
part helping and correcting only. Nothing is more calculated 
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to pervert the object of language-teaching than mere hap- 
hazard instruction. One has put it correctly: ‘‘ The ordinary 
child is like the Molian harp, which is played upon by every 
breeze that blows; the deaf child is like the violin, whose 
strings respond only to the hand of the master.” 

Bearing in mind the fact that our beginners come to us with 
no articulate language whatever, and that the ear, the gate of 
language, being closed, they must depend upon the eye, which 
is an inadequate substitute, we cannot, therefore, follow the 
order of events in detail, as in the case of a hearing child; we 
must observe the order of difficulty in phraseology, as Mr. 
Blattner correctly says. Accordingly, after showing a certain 
number of pictures of familiar objects, we begin to present 
language by giving the names of these objects,—not sentences, 
which must wait until the proper time. In this stage there 
are three habits which should be cultivated at the very start: 
attention, observation, and thinking. If the child tries to ex- 
press his ideas by signs, do not prohibit it, for by doing so you 
tie his hands up and make him tell what he knows in an un- 
natural way. Nature prompts him to resort to pantomime, 
his only medium of communication, and nature is wiser than 
any teacher. I have no respect for those who denounce and 
call pantomime “a jargon” or “a set of monkey-like grimaces 
and antics.” Bear in mind that the object is not to teach 
signs, but to get at the ideas first before introducing words. 
Nature requires that ideas precede words. Do not introduce 
sentences until each child has a correct conception of the re- 
lation of words to things. Another faculty is developed to 
be exercised throughout the whole course,—memory. 

Sentences are next introduced. Begin with the simplest 
form of sentence, using first intransitive and then transitive 
verbs. The pupils now begin to see the difference between 
names and actions. The relation of the subject to the predi- 
cate should be made clear to their minds. Then prepositional 
phrases are added. For the purpose of dividing and gradu- 
ating all the greater difficulties and more important details of 
language so as to make the pupil familiar with the principles 
of construction, one by one and naturally, I consider the five- 
column writing system, which was invented by the good Abbe 
Sicard in France, and introduced into this country by Clerc, 
and has since been admirably improved upon by Miss Kate 
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Barry, of the Mt. Airy Institution, as a most excellent and 
practical help in illustrating the five elements of a sentence. 
With it, signs can be dispensed with except in some cases. 
Also, it tends to inculcate scientific habits and ways of think- 
ing. 

The pupil must always encounter difficulties in the use of 
language, although the thought is clear to him. The trouble 
is not in the words, but in moulding them into the form of 
smooth, accurate, idiomatic language. From the first, one thing 
must be insisted upon: every beginner must be*trained and 
educated early to see and understand that every sentence 
must have two elements which are inseparable, and the omis- 
sion of one of which leaves the other helpless in its function,— 
the subject and the predicate. The mere grouping together 
of words at random, without any assertion, is not rare among 
careless pupils, and it must always be the result of hasty and 
injudicious instruction under the “ natural” method. Unless 
you have fixed this principle of the subject and predicate in 
the mind of the pupil, there will be halting and stumbling ever 
after, hoping against hope. Do not go any further until this 
step is thoroughly mastered. For the same reason, complete 
answers to questions should be insisted upon in the first and 
second grades, or till the principle is clear. 

When we once begin sentences, we should, as far as practi- 
cable, continue the same in introducing new words, treating a 
sentence as a whole, instead of fragments. Now, we must 
make English a living language to the deaf child by using it 
constantly. To do this successfully we must lower ourselves 
to his capacity. Do not give language at random, but rather 
give words in immediate connection with events to illustrate 
the more important points of construction. We need not wait 
for events to occur, but we can create them at will. Actions 
answer the purpose. Do not use signs as a substitute, but 
rather use them as a means to explain or define when words 
fail. Keep your eyes open to seize passing events, incidents, 
and feelings, and give them expression in language. As far as 
practicable, require the pupils to express themselves in words. 
In order to avoid confusion, we must give sentences not only 
expressing the simplest ideas, but of the simplest construc- 
tion, founded upon the principles which are of the widest appli- 
cation. Do not deal with subjects which are above the range 
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of the pupil’s thought. Actual events in the school-room, on 
the play-grounds, at the dinner-table, and in all the familiar 
affairs of every-day life, make suitable topics. Conversational 
language should be taught, drilled on, and used incessantly. 
The constant use of this will eventually become a matter of 
habit. 

One great evil, against which every teacher should guard, is 
the habit of committing to memory portions of language wiih- 
out understanding its meaning. The process of a dead uni- 
formity in memorizing lessons, letter after letter, word after 
word, page after page, paragraph after paragraph, sentence 
after sentence, is little else than a translation by rote, without 
having a clear conception of the facts which the language em- 
bodies, and, as a natural consequence, the forms of language 
drop out of memory the moment the mind is relieved of them. 
The language must be living before it can be memorized intel- 
ligently and permanently retained. While model sentences 
should be memorized, the pupil should learn to apply the 
pivotal words or phrases in new sentences in a great variety of 
forms. The memory should not be made a mere storehouse 
for words. In cultivating it, the reflective faculty should be 
developed at the same time. 

Have the pupil learn to do by doing. Do not help him too 
much. Herbert Spencer remarks: “To ¢el/ a child this and 
to show it the other is not to teach it how to observe, but to 
make it a mere recipient of another’s observations: a pro- 
ceeding which weakens rather than strengthens its powers of 
self-instruction—which deprives it of the pleasures resulting 
from successful activity.” Impress upon the mind of your 
pupil the fact that you will not always be at hiselbow. Train 
him to help himself in every possible way. Do not always 
give him the means of expressing his ideas, but rather teach 
him the waytodo it. Have him express himself in words first 
before you give him the proper forms of expression. If he 
fails to express his mental pictures in intelligible English, let 
him use signs as a means, if no other device is practicable. 

Frequent reviews are as essential as training for a bicycle 
race. It is not necessary that repetition of the same forms 
of expression should: be used, but, to avoid the odium of 
monotony, they may be applied again and again in ever 
varying forms of construction, as circumstances suggest, so 
as to stamp the principles indelibly upon the memory. Give 
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the pupil stories to write and re-write until he can write 
them correctly, and then give him new ones. With the aid of 
the forms of construction he has mastered, he will be able to 
compose any new stories in straightforward language. Prac- 
tice, practice, PRACTICE. 

Some teachers think that we should use the same text-books 
in teaching language as are used in the public schools for 
hearing children. To this claim I would not object, if our 
children knew as much language as the hearing child has at 
his tongue’s end. But the truth is that they have not yet ac- 
quired sufficient language to be of material service to them in 
ascertaining the meaning of the forms contained in such books. 
To use these books would altogether pervert the principle of 
providing and graduuting the difficulties of language. Pri- 
mary text-books for hearing children, while they are within the 
range of their ideas, are far beyond the capacity of our begin- 
ners. Every page is filled with idioms altogether unintelligible 
to the deaf child, and in each lesson he would find himself still 
on strange ground. Struggling hopelessly with these idioms 
and confounding them one with another, he would find himself 
no better off in the end. It is certainly contrary to nature to 
teach a deaf-mute language out of a hearing child’s reader, 
which he cannot understand, and from which he can obtain 
nothing but confusion of ideas. Therefore, in order to obtain 
good results, we must use books prepared specially for the 
deaf, such as Miss Sweet’s, Mr. Jenkins’s, and Mr. Keep’s. 
Such books should contain illustrative examples on all the 
difficult words and phrases which we know, or have, by ex- 
perience, found to be common stumbling-blocks to our children. 
Of course, they should be confined only to the primary grades, 
where all the work done is the foundation for future school- 
life. As soon as this foundation is securely and soundly laid, 
the special text-books may be laid aside, and ordinary books 
used without detriment. During the first year the teacher 
should be the text-book of the class, and after this he may use 
text-books, but he should not enslave himself blindly to the 
lines of instruction laid down in them. Let experience and 
common sense be his guide. 

Not long ago Gourley and Hunt’s Modern Readers Nos. 1 
and 2 were used with a second-year and a fourth-year class, 
respectively, instead of Miss Sweet’s Nos.2and 4. The result 
was that, with one exception in the latter class (a semi-mute), 
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each pupil came out with a confused idea of language. The 
reason is obvious. The pupils were taught “like hearing 
children in the public schools,” and as a result they were “too 
early entangled in the jungle of idiomatic language,” and they 
could not apply the same, because they had no use for it at 
the time, and also because it was beyond their comprehension. 
They had merely memorized their lessons without understand- 
ing, and “talked” like parrots in recitations. It is worthy of 
note that those pupils who use Miss Sweet’s readers show a 
better command of language than others who use hearing 
children’s readers. While I am opposed to the use of the lat- 
ter books for study lessons, I recommend them as reading 
books. 

Experience, brief but instructive, with my present class 
has led me to make the statements in this article. Last 
September the pupils placed in my class were dull or back- 
ward pupils from various classes. They were literally a con- 
fused heap, with bad habits and false notions, and were sadly 
deficient in the fundamental principles of language. I had 
them begin at the beginning as if they were beginners. Ever 
since, my time, thought, and work have been devoted to bring- 
ing order out of chaos, simplicity out of multiplicity, and har- 
mony out of conflict. It is only daybreak now, but I look for 
the coming of the time when the clouds of confusion shall 
pass away. 

B. R. ALLABOUGH, B. A., 


Instructor in the Western Pennsyloania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 


THE “CLASS” OR THE “ROTARY” SYSTEM— 
WHICH ? 


A very interesting discussion has arisen recently over the 
comparative merits of the “ rotary ” and the “ class ” systems. 
Every one responsible for the education of a number of deaf 
children must feel anxious to settle in his own mind what is 
the truth of the matter, and, having settled it, will then en- 
deavor to establish that system which is shown to be the best. 

Now, every thoughtful educator of the deaf knows, of course, 
that each of our schools should be an organic whole, with all 
its parts harmonious and thoroughly co-operative—not a mere 
agglomeration of classes without logical sequence and con- 
nection or a common ideal. The only question is, What con- 
stitutes the most perfect and effective school organism? Gen- 
erous, frank discussion, combined with experience, will eventu- 
ally disclose to us out of the argumentative chaos that system 
which is the wisest and best of all. Meantime, let us now 
endeavor to gain one step more in our progress toward that 
“consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

There are unquestionably many advantages, coupled with 
many disadvantages, in either of the two systems to which 
our attention is now directed. In order to get at a fairly just 
comparative estimate of the two, perhaps the best way would 
be to set off the two systems against each other, and, by can- 
celling out all those elements of advantage or disadvantage in 
either system which are obviously offset by equally important 
considerations in the other, arrive finally at a balance in favor 
of one or the other. This is, of course, an exceedingly deli- 
cate operation, requiring a fair-mindedness and insight into 
the true significance of all elements entering into the situation 
which the present writer may be far from possessing. But 
let us try it, at any rate. 

Among the invisible but strongest positive forces in school 
life, as in world life, is personality. To economize this char- 
acter-force and effectively apply it is one object of any educa- 
tional system. Under the “class” system the pupil receives 
the more concentrated, almost undivided, influence of his 
teacher’s personality, not for one hour but for five or six hours 
daily, while under the other system this influence may be 
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to act upon the pupil. But under the “rotary ” system the 
pupil gains the broad, mutually corrective, and supplementary 
influence of four or five personalities. Moreover, it is denied 
that a noble personality does any less good in » school by 
coming in contact with sixty pupils one hour each day, say, 
than by being in contact with fifteen pupils through five or 
six hours each day. 

There is also a certain strong negative force to be dealt 
with and overcome, if possible, in all school life—that dulling 
narcotic, monotony. The “class” system furnishes the teacher 
a variety of subjects in his daily work, while the “rotary” sys- 
tem confines him to but one general subject. In respect of 
this dreaded monotony, then, the former system seems prefer- 
able. Yet itis a fact that the “rotary” system offers variety 
of grade within the given subject, while the “class” system 
confines the teacher to a scarcely changing stage of his sev- 
eral subjects. Besides, there is another insidious monotony 
which takes into account both pupils and teacher—the mo- 
notony of personality. By changing the set of individuals to 
be dealt with from hour to hour, there is a certain variety for 
the teacher, and by changing the teacher likewise there is 
certainly a variety for the pupils. This would point out 
superiority in the “rotary” system, so far as the element of 
monotony counts in the matter. 

The human mind, like all nature, is governed in its work- 
ings by inexorable law, and the education of mind must pro- 
ceed in obedience to the laws of mental development. Hence 
the deep importance of logical continuity in forward move- 
ment on the one hand, and of simultaneous logical inter- 
relation between different departments of mental activity— 
or “related work,” as it has been called—on the other hand. 
As to the first point, the rotary system is undoubtedly supe- 
rior, since it permits continuity of plan in developing the 
pupil in eachline of study; but in the second point the “class” 
system is better, in that it allows more perfect use of the 
interdependent relations of the different departments of knowl- 
edge. Perhaps some would be of the opinion that here the 
two systems offset each other, but the writer is inclined to 
believe that the advantage of unbroken continuity in mind- 
development attaching to the “rotary” system is rather more 
significant in practice than the advantage of “related work,” 
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wuich is claimed for the “class” system. As to this, however, 
opinions will differ, and with justice. 

Another important consideration always is the definite 
placing of responsibility. Under the “class” system a teacher 
is “responsible for the whole intellectual progress ” of a given 
class during a certain section of time. Under these circum- 
stances responsibility is not so definitely and sharply defined 
as when a teacher is responsible for the pupil’s progress in a 
single defined study. With several studies in hand, a teacher 
may often obscure even to himself his weakness in one direc- 
tion by making prominent on all occasions those lines of work 
in which he is strong. But when whole classes in a certain 
subject, under the “rotary” system, progress but poorly, 
while doing well elsewhere, the cause would be unmistakable, 
and the remedy plain to the powers that rule. Responsi- 
bility is more definite and sharply placed under the “rotary ” 
than under the “class” system. 

Again, harmony and good-willed co-operation are unques- 
tionably of the highest importance in every school. By hav- 
ing no occasion to handle each other’s classes, as under the 
“class” system, teachers have no temptation to criticise each 
other’s work, and raise hard feelings thus; whereas, under 
the “rotary” system, the teacher of history will complain 
that he cannot teach history when the language-teacher does 
poor work, ete. At first sight, this seems a distinct disad- 
vantage. In reality, we can make out of this feature a great 
gain. Under the “rotary” system, each teacher’s work is 
continually passing under the eyes of others. His weak 
points and oversights, imperceptible to himself, may be seen 
by others, and in friendly discussions at monthly teachers’ 
meetings there may be exchange of criticisms and suggestions, 
out of which great profit is to be secured by every earnest, 
sincere teacher, anxious to do his work well in view of any 
and all tests to which it may be subjected outside his own 
school-room. 

Economy of time is another great object of concern in every 
well-conducted school. Under the “class” system there is no 
loss of time, as under the “rotary,” by reason of the shifting 
of classes. Yet, is this loss of five minutes in every hour a 
real loss? We must be sure of this. As it has been shown 
that we progress better for resting one day in seven, may it 
not be better for the pupil’s real progress to rest five minutes 
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out of sixty? It is at best doubtful whether rising from the 
seat, walking one or two minutes, and again resuming work, 
in changed surroundings, under a changed teacher, with a 
changed subject, once every hour, does not profit the pupil 
more than keeping him unceasingly at work for several hours 
at a time. 

To deal successfully with that inevitable inequality of 
mental powers in every class is another familiar problem. 
Advocates of each of the systems now under discussion 
claim superiority for their chosen one as to provision against 
this perplexing difficulty. Asa matter of fact, the handling 
of this particular phase of school-work is little influenced by 
the enveloping system, but depends almost directly upon the 
inventiveness, watchfulness, and energy of the individual 
teacher. If this is not true, let some one explain clearly just 
how either system really provides better against this difficulty 
of keeping the bright and the duil together, so that class 
within class shall not be evolved. 

Finally, to conclude the direct comparison, the point has 
been made in favor of the “class” system that it allows “ give 
and take” among studies, whereas the “rotary” system does 
not. The bright boy, who finishes his arithmetic fifteen min- 
utes ahead of his class, can utilize the time in other work, 
under the former system, while under the latter he must re- 
main idle till the hour is out. But it is not clear why he 
should be idle till the hour is out, just because his class is 
working under the “rotary” system. Why should not he, 
with permission, utilize his fifteen minutes in study on other 
work just the same, without more trouble or disorganization 
than if done under the “class” system? If a teacher, even 
under the “ rotary” system, sees that there is really nothing else 
for his pupil to do during the rest of the hour, what objection 
to the pupil’s quietly doing other work meanwhile, till his class 
is excused? Both systems seem to be on a par in this point. 

Now, having finished this direct comparison as completely 
as time and space would permit, it would seem at best very 
nearly a “stand off” between the two systems, and, were there 
no further considerations, we might conclude that, after all, it 
mattered little which system was employed. But there are 
several additional considerations which seem to tip the scales in 
favor of the “rotary” system, provided it is used under cer- 
tain limitations. 
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In the first place, this system recognizes fully the funda- 
mental principle, more and more acknowledged by the modern 
world, that it is best to seize upon and employ that power or 
talent in which the individual is best trained or most gifted. 
A system, then, that takes into account the indisputable fact 
that few teachers are equally successful in all branches, while 
nearly all are strong in some special branch, must be the bet- 
ter system, other things being equal. 

In the second place, being entrusted with but one subject, 
responsible solely for success or failure in that single definite 
department, the teacher may and will concentrate his powers 
upon it, thereby becoming far more ready, full, and effective 
in prosecuting the work of his department. 

In the third place, by providing directly for unbroken con- 
tinuity of development of the child’s mind along each line of 
study, the “ rotary” system avoids that most deplorable loss 
of time and waste of teaching force arising from the annual 
or biennial change of teachers. 

In the fourth place, there may be more accurate classifica- 
tion to fit the special needs of each pupil. This is an advan- 
tage not easily over-estimated. Under the “class” system, 
the pupil who is ahead or behind his class in some special 
study cannot be classified with reference to that study. 
Under the “ rotary ” system a schedule of recitations may be 
arranged, such as to provide for the large majority of probable 
cases of special classification. Let us suppose four teachers, 
teaching the usual four departments, and working under the 
following sample schedule : 


8 a, m.- 9 a. m.- 10 a. m,- 11 a, m.- 12 m.- 2p. m.- 
10 a. m. a. m, 12m. lp. 3 p.m, 


Class A Class B 

Mathematics. .. Class B Class D Class C _ 
Geography. Class D _ Class A Class C 
History a Class C — Class A Class B 

Other combinations could doubtless be made still more free of 
“conflicts.” Now, if the reader, in examining the above sched- 
ule, will throw out of consideration all those improbable cases 
where a pupil would be ¢wo grades ahead or behind his class, 
and remember that it is between mathematics and the linguis- 
tic studies that discrepancies of classification are most likely 
to occur, he will find that, with but few exceptions, the probable 
cases of exceptional classification are provided for. A pupil 
in Class B, for example, as to his language, may be in either 
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Class A or Class C as to his arithmetic, and so on. If the 
schedule could be based on seven school hours each day, each 
teacher working four out of the seven, then the schedule could 
be almost entirely freed of practical “conflicts.” It is pos- 
sible, therefore, under the “rotary” system to provide for a 
large majority of all the probadie exceptional cases of classi- 
fication, and thus obviate a difficulty often presented in our 
schools. 

In the fifth place, and lastly, under the “rotary ” system 
the teacher may have in his school-room at all times, not the 
evidences and symbols of one stage only in his department, 
but of all stages from lowest to highest; and the pupils wit- 
nessing daily these evidences of next higher grades of knowl- 
edge would be stimulated, by wholesome curiosity and desire, 
to reach on to those higher stages, thus daily evidenced be- 
fore their eyes. A wise teacher could make a good deal out 
of this natural curiosity and youthful desire to push on and 
up. Itis true that perhaps the majority of our deaf pupils 
would be little operated upon by this element of the situation, 
but there are many who most certainly would be influenced 
considerably by just such a stimulus. 

It would appear, then, that the “rotary” system is superior 
to the “class” system wnder certain limitations. What are 
these limitations? it will be asked. 

By its very nature the “rotary” system assumes a certain 
amount of differentiation of subjects dealt with in the class- 
room. Where the work of the class has not evolved out of the 
homogeneous undifferentiated state, the “rotary” system is, 
of course, inapplicable. As a matter of fact, this system is 
scarcely applicable until differentiation of subject has gone far 
enough to make the class-work fall into at least three or four 
distinct departments. When this point is reached, then the 
advantages of the “rotary” over the “class” system come into 
force. 

The next question is, When is this point reached in our 
average school for the deaf? No sharply defined answer is 
possible, but perhaps an average of the varying opinions would 
place this point at about the close of the fourth or the fifth 
year, when the beginning of geography and history may be 
really taken up. This is a matter for each school to settle for 
itself by experience and observation. 

In conclusion, then, what would seem to be the ideal sys- 
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tem, so far as the present humble contribution to the discus- 
sion may help to settle it? What about a general organization 

_as follows: First, a primary department, consisting of four or 
five classes, say, representing as many years of work before 
the pupil is ready for the rotating department. Here Mr. 
Putnam’s “ better way” might well apply, and each teacher be 
allowed to retain his class throughout the four or five years, 
provided the really indefensible custom of putting these pri- 
mary classes in the hands of the poorest, lowest-salaried teachers 
were done away with. Second, a rotating department of four 
or five classes in charge of as many teachers, selected with 
reference to their special fitness for their respective depart- 
ments, and working under a schedule of recitations such as to 
permit elective classification by which each pupil's special needs 
could be more closely fitted. Under this organization a pupil 
would obtain from eight to ten years’ training under a system 
offering at every step the greatest possible advantages with 
the least possible disadvantages. 

This may seem an “ideal,” indeed, to some who will doubt 
its practical soundness. But the “practical” strives ever to 
reach the “ideal,” and our duty is to make our “ideals” clear 
and definite, or else our progress will be desultory and aimless. 
It is that consummation which the present writer earnestly 
desires to reach, and, with that end in view, has undertaken, 
with much hesitation, the above would-be contribution to the 


current discussion. 
J. A. TILLINGHAST, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Montana School, Boulder, Mont. 


THE ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE BY DEAF-MUTES. 


[In looking over a number of old letters one day last summer, I came 
across the following letter from the late George Wing. Reading it over, 
it oceurred to me that it was well worth preserving in the literature of 
our profession, not only for its intrinsic worth, but also as embodying the 
views of one who ranked among the highest as an educator of the deaf. 

The circumstances that called forth such a lengthy letter from Mr. 
Wing are, briefly, as follows : I had been reading, in some book or paper, 
a dissertation to the effect that the quickest and surest way to master a 
foreign language was to place the would-be learner in a condition where 
he would be obliged to use that language and no other. If an English 
child was taken to Paris and placed in a French family, he would learn 
French quickly and naturally. This being true, why should not the 
same rule hold good with deaf children? If, instead of permitting them 
to use signs, they were obliged to use English only, from the very first, 
would they not master the language sooner and be better off? At that 
time my experience as a teacher of the deaf had been limited to one year, 
and I was anxious to submit the matter to an educator of experience. 
Accordingly I wrote to Mr. Wing, and stated the case to him, with the 
result of drawing from him the letter that I subjoin. 

I would ask the readers to bear in mind that it is but a letter from one 
friend to another, written without any previous study or elaboration. 
Is it not a pity that one so thoroughly gifted with a clear and forcible 
manner of expression, so profound a thinker, and so logical a reasoner, 
should have been taken away in the vigor of his manhood? Is it not a 
pity that the modesty so characteristic in him prevented him from en- 
riching the literature of the profession with many contributions which 
his experience and intellectual attainments would have made valuable ? 

J. L. Smirz.] 


Farrpautt, May 1, 1885. 


My Dear Mr. Smita: In reply to your conundrum, I can 
only say that there is a how as well as a why to every question. 
No doubt, we should travel about much more easily and cheaply 
if we could fly; but can we do it? that is the main question. 

We will start with the self-evident fact that language of any 
sort is out of the reach of a child unless he is in a situation 
where he can learn it by some natural process. Language, 
primarily, is a spontaneous growth, acquired unconsciously 
by communion with others. It is not only the medium of 
thought, it is the basis on which all connected thought and 
reasoning rest. Without language, 7. ¢., means of expressing 
thought and receiving expressions of thought from others, a 
person’s ideas are in a state of chaos,—in fact, few ideas exist. 


When thought cannot find expression in some form, the mind 
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becomes stagnant, and, this state of stagnation continuing, the 
mental powers become permanently weakened. This is illus- 
trated in the cases of deaf-mutes coming to school for the first 
time when they are 18 to 25 yearsold. It.is almost impossible 
to teach them anything. 

The function of the sign-language is mainly to secure 
mental development as early as possible. If it were possible 
to put a deaf child in conditions where written, spelled, or 
spoken language would serve the purpose of mental develop- 
ment, we would have a method of teaching vastly superior to 
the sign method. But the question is, Cun it be done? Not 
at the deaf child’s home, surely. He does not learn speech 
from his companions, rarely learns to spell more than a few 
words, or to write. Put him into the public schools with 
hearing children, and you will find that he leads a miserable 
life and learns next to nothing. Can we find families where 
the deaf child can have the same opportunities for learning 
English as your English child has for learning French in the 
French family? I cannot conceive of a case where that 
would be possible. Then nothing remains but the special 
schools. The oral schools spend several years teaching me- 
chanical speech,—mental development meanwhile being kept 
in abeyance. The vital point in all education is the develop- 
ment of the powers of the mind by the constant exercise of 
the mental faculties. The oral teachers go upon the absurd 
hypothesis that the mind is a vessel to be filled with knowledge 
just as you fill a cup with milk. They ignore the fact that the 
mind grows by exercise, and withers away by lack of exercise. 

What a vast difference we see in a boy or girl after a single 
year in one of our “sign schools”! Many of them come to us 
in a condition scarcely above idiocy; their mental vacuity is 
appalling. In six months they are chattering away in signs 
with all their might; their power of reasoning grows apace 
under the influence of the constant clashing of mind with 
mind. Thus the soil is prepared for the seed we plant in the 
school-room. 

Suppose we should abolish signs and rely wholly upon the 
manual alphabet or writing. How soon would the children 
shake off their mental stagnation? how soon would they be 
able to express their thoughts to others, or understand what 
is saidtothem? Certainly not for years. The failures in our 
“sign schools” are due to two causes: (1) Natural incapacity. 
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No system whatever could make a scholar of Z . Wecan- 
not make a stream rise higher than its fountain. (2) Begin- 
ning our work after mental stagnation has continued so long 
as to become permanent. 

Many years ago there was a little school in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., for very young deaf-mute children. They were taken 
at five and six years of age, and their minds allowed to grow 
by association with each other and with hearing children who 
were expert in signs. The results were astonishing. 

S , M , Mrs. D——, and Miss F were among 
those little children. S—— became deaf at three years of 
age. and was sent to this school at once. The others were 
deaf from birth. M , a8 a boy, was very ordinary, scarcely 
above the average, yet he is now a man of the world, well 
educated, and a famous painter, coining cash hand over fist. 
You would scarcely call Mrs. D—— and Miss F “ dum- 
mies.” 

So you see the great factor in educating the deaf is early 
mental development. Their minds can be reached in no way as 
quickly as through signs. To produce results of any value, it 
is absolutely necessary that deaf children should have, very 
early, a means of free and spontaneous communication with 
others. For this purpose speech is valueless until after years 
of patient drudgery over elementary sounds, and even then all 
communication is necessarily forced and formal ; the free flow- 
ing of thought is out of the question. The deaf children can- 
not communicate with each other to any extent, and hearing 
people talk with them only because they pity them. The re- 
sults would be very little better if we were restricted to the 
manual alphabet. Communication would be too difficult by 
spelling alone to have any charms for the young and ignorant ; 
hence continued stagnation would be the rule. 

The only objection to signs is that they become a sort of 
“mother tongue ” to the deaf, and written language takes the 
place of a “foreign tongue.” That is a serious objection ; 
butis there any way to secure the benefits of the sign-language 
and avoid its disadvantages at the same time? Must we throw 
away our nuts and go hungry because they have shells? We 
cannot secure mental growth without signs, and any amount 
of instruction in the use of written language would go for 
nothing unless our pupils have minds fitted to evolve ideas to 
be expressed in written language. 
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I hope I have made my meaning clear, though in a rambling 
way. Our friend S—— is “ way off his balance,” I guess. He 
can have no conception of the terrible state of dead-alive 
stupidity in our pupils when they first come to school—no 
inkling of the hard struggle we have with mental weakness 
and incapacity. If we had no tool with which to work, in our 
efforts to give life and energy to the mere sticks that come to 
us, besides contorting our mouths at them and wriggling off 
words with our fingers, I, for one, don’t see how we could 
make any progress at all. 

I haven’t answered your questions categorically. Here it is: 

The hearing child learns French by constant association 
with others—preferably of his own age and condition—and 
constant efforts to express his thoughts to others, and to un- 
derstand what others say to him. 

The deaf child would learn English just the same ¢/ he could 
hear, or if there were any means of meeting others on the 
same ground he occupies. [If all were deaf and constantly 
spelling sentences to each other and to him, there is no doubt 
that he would learn English quicker and better than in any 
school. So much for the theory; but we have to deal with 
practical questions. Are these conditions attainable by one 
deaf child in a thousand? We might try to run our schools 
on the manual alphabet exclusively, but that has already been 
tried. Deaf-mutes, when together, take to signs naturally, 
and, practically, our choice is between barbarous mongrel 
signs of their own invention or signs that we cut and polish 
for them. Look at the question practically, and you will see 
how impossible it would be to place deaf children in condi- 
tions in any way similar to the conditions of your child learn- 


ing French. 
Yours truly, 
GEO. WING. 


“ Postscriptum,” Saturpay A. M. 

In reading over my scribble of last night, I don’t seem to 
have got my wedge in at the right spot. The idea I wish to 
give is, that a child must learn to use his hands in a spontane- 
ous way, without any purpose but amusement, before we can 
teach him to use tools. If we tie his hands at all times, except 
when he has tools in them, he will never learn to use his hands 
at all. Just so with the mind: it must first receive develop- 
ment through spontaneous action. We find this spontaneous 
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action in the sign-language. Jf we could contrive to substi- 
tute some form of written language or dactylology, it would be 
much better. It has been one of my hobbies to establish 
schools for the deaf in which there should be a leaven of 30 
to 50 per cent. of hearing children. The deaf would thus 
learn to spell sentences by their constant intercourse with the 
hearing. I am not sure that this would be of any practicai ad- 
vantage to that special end. The hearing children would learn 
signs and use signs in preference to spelling. Water runs 
down hill; it is an easy matter for hearing children to pick up 
signs, while there are great difficulties in the way of deaf chil- 
dren picking up the English language. 

To sum up: there is no way in which we can educate deaf 
children without some means for the free exercise of their 
mental faculties—means whereby they can “talk,” joke, rea- 
son, and quarrel with others. Mental development is a sine 
qua non, the foundation upon which any education must rest. 
If we keep a colt tied up in a stall, never let it kick up its 
heels and race through the fields, never let it take any exer- 
cise except when hitched to a cart, we shall have a horse 
by and by that isn’t worth his feed—absolutely good for noth- 


ing. Just so with our pupils. If they are tied up all the 
time, except when hitched to the school-room, we can do noth- 
ing with them. They must have freedom, in their growing 
and developing stage, to kick up their mental heels, ete. Can 
they do this by any means but signs? I say no, decidedly. 
Speech and pure dactylology have been tried, time and again, 
with the most unsatisfactory results. 


G. W, 


THE FOURTEENTH CONVENTION. 


COLLEGE, 
KenpaLt Green, NEAR Wasuinaton, D. C., 
May 15, 1895. 

The Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors, as 
announced in the formal call published in the last October 
number of the Annals, will meet at the School for the Deaf, 
Flint, Michigan, on Tuesday, July 2, 1895. The Convention 
will be called to order at 2 P. M. 

The railroads have offered the members of the Convention 
the rate of one fare and a third for the roundtrip. A circular 
will soon be issued by Mr. F. D. Clarke, Local Committee, 
giving further particulars. 

In addition to the announcements made in the last number 
of the Annals, the Committee of Arrangements are happy to 
report that Mr. J. A. Gillespie, Principal of the Nebraska In- 
stitute, will take charge of the Auricular Section of the Con- 
vention, Mr. J. W. Swiler, Superintendent of the Wisconsin 
School, of the Industrial Department, and Mr. J. L. Smith, 


Principal of the Minnesota School, of the School-room Exhibit. 
These gentlemen have issued circulars relating to their sev- 
eral departments, and persons interested are requested to 
communicate directly with them. 

The following general outline of a programme has been 
arranged by the Committee, subject to the approval of the 
Convention : 


Tuesday, July 2. 


2P.M. Convention called to order. 

Addresses of welcome and response. 

Organization of the Convention. 

Report of the Standing Executive Committee on the plan 
of organization of an Association. 

7 P.M. Social Reunion. 

Wednesday, July 3. 

9A.M. Prayer. 

Modes of Thought of Deaf Children. A paper by W. G. 
Jenkins, M. A., Instructor in the American School at Hartford. 

A Question in Psychology. A paper by Francis Devereux 
Clarke, M. A., C. E., Superintendent of the Michigan School. 


Review of the Work of Deaf-Mute Education in America 
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since 1890. A paper by Edward M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Chairman of the Standing Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention. 

The above-named papers will be open to discussion. 

2 P.M. The Normal Department, conducted by S. T. 
Walker, M. A., Chairman. 

7 P.M. Meeting of the Conference of Principals. 

Thursday, July 4. 

9A.M. Prayer. 

The Oral Section, conducted by Miss C. A. Yale, Chairman. 

In recognition of the National holiday, no Convention work 
has been arranged for the afternoon. 

Friday, July 5. 

9 A.M. Prayer. 

The Normal Department, conducted by S. T. Walker, M. A., 
Chairman. 

2P.M. The Industrial Department, conducted by J. W. 
Swiler, M. A., Chairman. 

7 P.M. Business Meeting of the Convention. 

Saturday, July 6. 

9A.M. Prayer. 

The Oral Section, conducted by Miss C. A. Yale, Chairman. 

2P.M. The Auricular Section, conducted by J. A. Gilles- 
pie, M. A., Chairman. 

Sunday, July 7. 


Exercises to be determined by the Convention. 


Monday, July 8. 
9A.M. Prayer. 
The Normal Department, conducted by S. T. Walker, M. A., 
Chairman. 
2P.M. The Normal Department, conducted by 8S. T. 
Walker, M. A., Chairman. 
7 P.M. Closing Session of the Convention. 


By order of the Committee. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 


Chairman. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BARBERA, Dr. D. FAUSTINO. La Ensefianza del Sordomudo 
segun el Método Oral [The Instruction of the Deaf-Mute by the 
Oral Method]. Valencia: Manuel Alufre. 1895. 12 mo, pp. 264, 

Dr. Barbera is not a teacher of the deaf, but, as founder 
and promoter of the School for the Deaf and the Blind at 

Valencia, Spain, he takes a deep and active interest in their 

education. Persuaded, by visits to the National Institution at 

Paris and to several Italian schools, of the superiority of the 

oral method over the combined system as practised in the 

Spanish schools, he has written this book with the double 

purpose of presenting the arguments in behalf of the oral 

method and of affording a practical guide to oral instruction. 

Dr. Barbera divides “mutes ” into four classes: first, deaf- 
mutes from birth, who are also blind ; second, deaf-mutes from 
birth; third, those who hear very little; and, fourth, those 

who hear but do not speak. For the first class he favors a 

combination of the manual alphabet and writing; for the last, a 

combination of writing, the manual alphabet, and the sign- 

language, according to the state of the intellectual faculties ; 
and for the second and third classes the oral method exclu- 
sively. Even here, however, he is not quite as strict as the 
late Abbe Tarra, whom he follows in most respects, for he 
would allow the use of “natural” signs in the early stages of 
instruction “on account of their spontaneity and simplicity.” 

He insists upon the intuitive (natural, conversational, objective, 

perceptive) method of teaching as the most essential and 

important feature of the oral method. 


FERRERI, G. Il Sordomuto e la sua Educazione. Vol.I. Peda- 
gogia [The Deaf-Mute and his Education. Vol. I. Pedagogy]. 
Siena: S. Bernardino. 12 mo, pp. 176. 

Mr. Ferreri is Vice-Director of the Royal Pendola Institu- 
tion at Siena, and editor of the Italian periodical Z’ Hduca- 
zione det Sordomuti. He is the author of the paper on “ The 
Education of the Deaf in Italy,” presented to the World’s 
Congress of Instructors of the Deaf, at Chicago, in 1893, and 
of several works in his owy language and translations from 


foreign languages relating to the instruction of the deaf. 
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In the present work Mr. Ferreri modestly—too modestly, 
we think—disclaims all credit for originality, saying that the 
book contains nothing of his own und nothing new or inter- 
esting for his colleagues, since it merely sets forth those ideas 
which are the common property of the profession. The book 
is intended for the benefit of persons desiring to become in- 
structors of the deaf, and no manual of the kind that we have 
seen presents the subject more clearly, forcibly, and compre- 
hensively. 

Mr. Ferreri treats at length of the following topics, and 
more briefly of others: The condition of the deaf child before 
instruction as compared with that of the hearing child ; the 
possibility and the necessity of educating the deaf, and the 
consequent duty of society ; the most suitable form of school 
for the deaf (showing the points of resemblance and of differ- 
ence between schools for hearing children and for deaf children, 
comparing the respective advantages of day-schools and board- 
ing-schools for the deaf, and deciding in favor of boarding- 
schools as a rule, at least for the first three years of school- 

life); the various methods of instruction (giving the preference 

to the exclusive use of the oral method as defined by the 
Milan Congress, but rejecting the term “‘ pure oral” as leading 
to unprofitable discussions); the principles of language teach- 
ing (favoring a combination of the intuitive and grammatical 
methods); moral and religious instruction (urging the im- 
portance of beginning it earlier in the school life than oral 
teachers generally do, and advocating the use of “natural ” 
signs and facial expression in its enforcement) ; the desirability 
of industrial education, and the rights and duties of the deaf 
in society. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, for the year 1893-’94. California, Cam- 
brian (Swansea, Wales), Edgbaston (Birmingham, England), 
Gallaudet, Indiana, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, Liverpool, Mackay, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New South Wales, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—The change of name mentioned in the 
last number of the Annals has been carried into effect by the 
passage of the joint resolution in its favor by both houses of 
the Connecticut legislature and its approval by the Governor, 
so that the name of the School is now “ The American School, 
at Hartford, for the Deaf.” Section 2 of the resolution pro- 
vides that “no right or obligation of said corporation shall be 
impaired thereby, and any bequest, devise, gift, grant, cove- 
nant, or promise that has been or may be made to said corpora- 
tion by either of said names shall take effect, and this resolu- 
tion shall in no wise prejudice the said corporation in respect 
to any privilege to which it may be or would have been enti- 
tled had not the same been passed.” We hope the day is not 
distant when we shall have the pleasure of recording similar 
action with respect to the Texas and New Mexico schools, the 
only “asylums ” for the deaf now existing in America. 

Arkansas School.—The age of admission of pupils was re- 
duced by the last legislature from nine years of age to six. 

Cincinnati Oral School.—The publication of an eight-page 
monthly periodical, called Zhe. Hehoes, was begun in March, 
1895. It is neatly printed at the Kentucky School. It con- 
tains contributions from pupils and teachers, and selections 
made by the teachers for the benefit of the pupils. 


Colorado School.—The law relating to the admission of 
pupils was changed by the last legislature so that the limits 
of.school age are now six and twenty-one years. 


Detroit Day-School.—A day-school for the deaf was opened 
at Detroit, Michigan, December 10, 1894, in the building of 
the Miami Avenue Normal School, under the auspices of an 
association composed of the parents and friends of pupils and 
of the city board of education. Miss M. Lizzie Donohoe, 
formerly of the Whipple Home School, is teacher. The oral 
method of instruction is followed. 


Gallaudet College-——On Presentation Day, May 1, 1895, 


Ernest Bingham, Alfred H. Cowan, Laura V. Frederick, Jay 
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©. Howard, Arnold Kiene, May Martin, Max N.‘ Marcosson, 
Christina Thompson, and Richard W. Williams, members of 
the senior class, were presented as candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts; Ralph H. Drought and Harvey W. 
Peter, members of the same class, as candidates for the de- 
grees, respectively, of Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of 
Philosophy ; and Wesley O. Connor, B. 8., Edgar E. Stauffer, 
B. A., Herbert E. Day, B. Ph., and Josiah Dearborn, B. A., 
members of the normal class, as candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts. The announcement was made of the confer- 
ring of the degree of Master of Arts in course upon the Rev. 
Philip A. Hasenstab, B. A., a graduate of the College, now 
pastor of a Methodist Episcopal Church for the Deaf in Chi- 
cago; Mr. William G. Jones, B. A., a teacher in the New York 
Institution ; Mr. J. Schuyler Long, B. A., a teacher in the Wis- 
consin School, and Mr. Albert Berg, B A., a teacher in the Indiana 
Institution, all graduates of the College ; also the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts upon the Rev. J. M. Koehler, a former 
student of the College, now Rector of All Souls’ Episcopal 
Church for the Deaf in Philadelphia, and the Rev. Austin W. 
Mann, a deaf clergyman of the Episcopal Church in charge of 
the work among the deaf in the mid-western dioceses of the 
United States. The address to the graduating class was de- 
livered by the Hon. William L. Wilson, Postmaster-General, 
who has been for some time a member of the Board of 
Directors of the College. In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Wilson said that one-twelfth of all the Presidential postmas- 
ters who had been appointed during his term of office (namely, 
one) was a graduate of this College. 

President Gallaudet has an article in the New York Zven- 
ing Post of April 24, 1895, on “The Education of Deaf 
Mutes,” showing that the oral method is as old as the manual 
method, and maintaining that “if any mode of educating the 
deaf is ‘new,’ it is the Combined System, under which the 
schools of America have come to enjoy the deserved distinc- 
tion of being regarded as the best in the world.” The article 
has been reprinted in folio form. 


Montana School.—At the last session of the legislature an 
appropriation was made for the erection of a suitable building 
for the School, and Mr. Olof Hanson, the architect of the 
North Dakota School and of the new dormitory building of 
the Kendall School, has been gelected as the architect. 
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New York Institution.—The trades building was destroyed 
by fire during the night of April 9, 1895. The erection of a 
new building, fireproof and greatly superior in all respects to 
the one destroyed, was immediately begun. It will be ready 
for use at the opening of the next school year. 

Horticulture and floriculture have been added to the indus- 
tries taught, and a large conservatory has been built to afford 
facilities for instruction in those subjects. 

The periodical Physical Culture of April, 1895, contains an 
article on “ Physical Training for the Deaf and Dumb,” by Mr. 
Luther Gulick, with illustrations showing the gymnasium of 
this Institution, and an extract from Principal Currier’s report 
setting forth the purpose and methods of the work. One of 
the benefits suggested by Mr. Currier as expected to follow 
the physical training, which is now made a part of the regular 
school-room work, is that it “will do much to improve the 
instruction in speech in the school, and secure more satisfac- 
tory articulation than can be obtained where the strengthening 
of the lung power has been neglected.” 


Oregon School.—The Schools for the Deaf and for the Blind 
have been united for the present, under the superintendency 
of Mr. J. L. Carter, with competent principals for each depart- 
ment, Mr. Early continuing at the head of the department for 
the deaf. The new building recently erected for the School 
for the Deaf proves, on account of its situation, so unsatisfac- 
tory to the friends and patrons of the School that it has been 
placed under the management of the Asylum for the Insane, 
and will probably be used as a school for the feeble-minded 
instead of the deaf. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Superin- 
tendent of this Institution, and Miss June Yale, a teacher in 
the Clarke Institution, were married April 30, 1895, at Bur- 
lington, Vermont, the home of the bride. 


Rhode Island School.-—-The publication of a small four-page 
paper, called What Cheer, hasbeen begun. It contains local 
items, school news, and short selected pieces. “Its object is 
to teach the art of printing.” 
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St. Louis Dauy-School.—Miss Mesa Barns, a graduate of the 
St. Louis High School, has been appointed to take charge of 
the articulation work, succeeding Miss Pearl Herdman, who 
has been transferred to the manual department. 


Utah School.—The School was closed early in April this 
year on account of the prevalence of measles, and the fear that 
the disease might be communicated to the hearing pupils of 
the city public schools, who are taught in the same building 
with the School for the Deaf. Otherwise it would have closed 
at the end of the month on account of the insufficiency of the 
appropriation made by the last legislature to carry the work 
through the usual school year. 


West Virginia School.—Mr. Oliver Dudley Cooke, formerly 
a teacher in this School, and still earlier a teacher in the Hart- 
ford and New York Institutions, died March 23, 1895, of pneu- 
monia, at the age of seventy-three. Mr. Cooke was a graduate 
of Trinity College, Hartford, at three different periods of his 
life a successful teacher of the deaf, during the civil war a 
major in the Confederate army, and at the time of his death 
Assistant Attorney-General of the State of West Virginia. 


Whipple Home School.—The Governor of Connecticut has 
discovered serious frauds in the management of this School. 
Pupils have been kept on the rolls, and bills for their educa- 
tion have been presented to the State, long after they had 
left school and engaged in other occupations. The proprie- 
tor of the school has disappeared. 


Wisconsin Schools.—The vigorous efforts made by friends 
of day-schools for the deaf to induce the legislature to change 
the law of the State so as to provide for the extension of 
schools of this kind, of which mention has been made in recent 
numbers of the Annals, were not successful. 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education for April, 1895, con- 
tains a valuable article on “The Education of the Deaf in 
America,” by Mr. Warren Robinson, a graduate of Gallaudet 
College, and a teacher in the Wisconsin School. 
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Wright-Humason School.—-A periodical, called “ Progress,” 
is published monthly, being reproduced from type-writing by 
an Edison “mimeograph.” The editor is Mr. Robert H. Moul- 
ton, and the contributions are chiefly from the pupils of the 
School. An interesting feature of the two numbers we have 
seen consisted of extracts from Helen Keller’s journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Statistics of Prussian Schools—The Blitter fiir Taub- 
stummenbildung of March 15, 1895, presents the following 
statistics of Prussian Schools for the Deaf, compiled from Mr. 
Reuschert’s “ Statistical Year Book” for 1895: 


| 


| ! 
=| 

| 
5 | 475 | 45 | 11 | 24 | 575 | 12 | 2012 | 4524 
}1.4| 3 | 289] 28/10] 21 | 395 | 14 | 2297 | 4454 
11.5; 3 192 | 19 | 10 | 13 | 424 | 22 | 2442 3093 
11.8) 3 }360| 40! 9] 20 | 475 | 12 | 1966 | 4369 
14.2) 3 | 642/ 61 | 11} 15 | 903 | 15 | 2434 | 3013 
Brandenburg (other than Berlin) | 2.5, 3 | 242 | 26 10 | 324 | 12 | 2067 | 1984 
1.6) 2 | 205 | 25; 8| 12 | 507} 20 | 2959 | 4624 
2.6| 5 | 348 31 | 11] 13 | 480 | 15 | 2088 | 2490 
4 | 280 | 32) 9 | 12 | 652 | 20 | 2591 | 3041 
Schleswig-Holstein..............|1.2| 1 | 155|16| 9] 13 | 298| 19 | 2702 | 3603 
Westphalia...... 124) 4 | 249| 30} 8! 10 | 405! 14 | 2061 | 2573 
8 | 496 | 10] 11 | 911] 18 | 2119 | 2074 
Hesse-Naasau. 1.7{ 3 | 243 | 27 9| 13 | 416 15 2393 | 3800 
| 


In drawing comparisons it will be well to bear in mind that 
the school term varies from six to eight years in different 
localities. Teachers of industrial branches, drawing, and 
religious instruction, as a general rule, have been excluded from 
the above table, and only such instructors are enumerated as 
devote their whole time to the schools. The differences which 
prevail between localities in regard to taxation, and expenses 
of living, of course influence also, in many instances, the pre- 
vailing rates of salaries. Four schools failed to report satis- 
factorily, but their failure to do so does not noticeably affect 


* The figures represent marks. A mark is equal to 23.8 cents of United 
States money. 
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the percentages or general result. In Hanover, the allowance 
for house rent is included in the amount of salary. In Frank- 
fort, an annual allowance of 600 marks for house rent is 
awarded each teacher. 

Two supplementary institutions for the deaf of feeble 
capacity are to be established in the Rhine Province—one for 
Protestants at Neuwied, and one for Catholics at Essen. 


Union of English Teachers.—Mr. William Van Praagh, 
Director of the School and Training-College of the Associa- 
tion for Oral Instruction, London, has founded a “ Union of 
Teachers of the Deaf on the Pure Oral System,” the objects 
of which are stated as follows: 

I. To unite together in order (1) to provide an opportunity by which 
teachers of the deaf on the oral system may give expression to their 
opinions, and (2) to improve the general education of the deaf in this 
country. 

II. To raise the status and qualifications of teachers of the deaf. 

III. To meet together for the discussion of methods, and for mutual 
improvement. With this view, three meetings will be held annually, at 
which either lectures will be given, papers read, or improniptu discussions 
held. 

IV. To watch the working of the Education Act, and to advance and 
perfect the principles of pure oralism. 

V. To establish a benevolent fund for the temporary support of mem- 
bers during illness, etc. 


The first meeting of the new “ Union” was held March 28, 
1895, Mr. Van Praagh presiding. 


Church Work.—The building of St. Ann’s Church, where 
the deaf of New York city have worshipped for many years 
under the guidance of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet and 
his assistants, has recently been sold, with the view of erect- 
ing a new edifice farther up town. Meanwhile the services 
are held at the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Eleventh 
street and Waverly Place. 

There is a strong desire among some of the deaf of the city 
to form a new church which shall be exclusively for the deaf, 
like All Souls’ Church in Philadelphia. At St. Ann’s there is 
a large parish of hearing persons, which enables the services 
for the deaf to be carried on at much less pecuniary cost to 
them than would be possible in a separate organization, but 
it is thought that the interest of the deaf in the church and 
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its work would be greater if the organization were exclusively 
their own. 

Deaf Teachers of Hearing People.—In the last number of 
the Annals (page 166) we mentioned several successful deaf 
teachers of hearing people. Two other cases have recently 
come to our notice. One, mentioned in the Western Penn- 
sylvanian of April 15, is that of Mr. James H. Logan, a gradu- 
ate of the Pennsylvania Institution and Gallaudet College, 
afterwards instructor in the Ilinois Institution and principal 
of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, who, since last Sep- 
tember, has been giving instruction and demonstrations in 
microscopy in the Western University of Pennsylvania. Pro- 
fessor Logan communicates with his students, who number 
only five or six, by means of writing, but, as he suggests in a 
letter to the editor of the Annals, a deaf person unable to 
lecture orally to a large class “could write out lectures, pro- 
vide illustrations and demonstrations, and hire the possessor 
of a good voice to read for him.” He adds: 


If any of the deaf have ability and inclination to do work in this line 
[microscopy and biology], there is no reason why they should not try. 
In lecturing, demonstrating, directing practical work, and conducting 
original investigations, there are no difficulties of much consequence. 
As to recitations, there would be difficulty, unless these were assigned to 
an assistant. Even this difficulty might be overcome by those expert in 
lip-reading. 


Another instance of a deaf teacher of hearing people is 
mentioned in the American Gazette of May 9. Mr. Francis A. 
Watts, a graduate of the Hartford School, teaches drawing 
and clay-modelling in the Boys’ Club of Rockville, Con- 


necticut. 


One Class—One Teacher.—Mr. Putnam’s article in the last 
number of the Annals, “Is there a Better Way?” has called 
forth considerable discussion in the school papers. The 
Minnesota Companion, while admitting that his argument, 
“in theory, is almost unanswerable,” makes the following ob- 
jections to it in practice : 

It is applicable only to an ideal condition of affairs, to an ideal corps of in- 
structors. We have to plan our work according to existing conditions, not 
according to what we should like them to be, or what they should be. In 
every school for the deaf there are teachers who could not be entrusted 
with the entire education of a class with profit to the pupils in the end. 
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Thereis as much differenceinthe ability of teachers to teach as there is in 
the ability of pupils to learn. No school can secure a corps of instructors 
who are all equal in intellect, zeal, and the other qualities that make a 
successful teacher. There must always be a best and poorest teacher. 
Consequently, one class of pupils would have the instruction of the best 
teacher throughout their school life, while another class would get all 
their teaching from the poorest. Would that be just to the pupils ? 

Again, consider the question of sex. At the end of a ten-year course 
there would be a marked difference between a class of pupils taught by 
a man and another taught by a woman. Each would possess desirable 
qualities that the other lacked. * * * 


Mr. Putnam replies in the Lone Star Weekly : 


* * * Let us see how the application of the one-teacher plan would 
work, even when inexperienced teachers are added to the corps. Let an 
experienced teacher take a beginning class and continue with it four or 
five years. Suppose there are three or four other experienced teachers 
to take the classes that follow. Under this plan every class will have 
had four or five years of expert instruction. Then, if there are to be 
poor or inexperienced teachers, let them begin here and gain their ex- 
perience from experienced classes—that is, classes which ought to be 
prepared, by reason of fixed habits and correct methods of study, to go 
on with their studies almost independently. Here is justice whether the 
pupil leaves school at the end of five years or goes on to complete his 
course. He has had his share of expert instruction just at the time he 
needs it the most, and it becomes of much greater importance if he leaves 
school at that time. I would never start a class under an inexperienced 
teacher, but, aside from holding to this principle, I would continue a 
teacher with his class as long as it were possible. I believe the best prep- 
aration for teaching primary classes is work with the higher classes. In 
the higher work a teacher gains an idea of what is to be accomplished, 
of the difficulties to be overcome, and he sees that to reach his ideals he 
must begin the training in the primary class. Every teacher who has 
realized the difficulty of overcoming a bad habit of five years’ standing, 
as compared with the ease of overcoming a tendency to this habit in a 
child just beginning, knows this to be true. * * * 

As to the question of sex, there never has been any evidence produced 
to show that children develop certain qualities according as they have 
been instructed by a man or by a woman. The teacher, whether man or 
woman, should be a student, and if such is the case, the qualities inher- 
ent in the child will be awakened and developed. The idea has too long 
prevailed that the teacher is to pump himself, body and soul, into the 
child in order to educate him. We have just begun to study the child, 
and find that he has qualities and powers which need to be studied and 
intelligently directed. The world is wide, and almost all children look 
beyond their teachers for their models, and especially is this true if the 
teacher is a poor one. In this respect the child will compensate him- 
self. But it is a serious thing when a child has no one whose duty it is 
to try to understand him, advise him, and lead him to make the most of 
himself. This is a loss which is never made up. 
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The Century Article on Dialects—An articulation teacher 

writes : 

I wonder if any of our “‘ articulationists” have noticed the article on 
‘* Dialects ” among the ‘‘ Open Letters” of the Century Magazine for May, 
1895. I have been much interested in it for various reasons, but the sec- 
ond paragraph on page 156 refers to a fact which I have noticed among 
white people as well as negroes. I refer to ‘‘lazy and immobile facial 
muscles,” I have had more than one child under my care, the flaccidity 
of whose vocal organs made it necessary for him to make an extra effort 
to produce certain sounds rendered by other children quite readily. 

Beside this thought in the article there is another remark to which I 
would call attention, and that is the statement in regard to ‘ th,” 
‘* one of which (th) requires the tip of the tongue against the upper teeth.” 
What say our teachers to that? I commend the whole article to their 
attention. 


The Educator.—This periodical has suspended publication 
at the completion of its fifth volume, for the reason that it 
made too great a demand upon the time of its editors. It 
has been conducted with great ability since it passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Booth and Davidson, and has contained in- 
teresting and valuable articles, both editorial and contributed. 
The two volumes issued during this period, bound in cloth, 


may now be obtained, for $2.50 each, of the publishers, whose 
address is Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The American Gazette.—Another periodical for the deaf, 
published independently of any school, was begun in Boston’ 
April 18, 1895. Its title is the American Gazette, its form 
quarto, and its aim to promote “the intellectual, social, and 
educational interests of the deaf in all lands, taugbt under what- 
ever methods.” The editor is Mr. Henry C. White, a former 
pupil of the Horace Mann and Hartford Schools, and a graduate 
of Gallaudet College, who has had much experience in writing 
for the press, and associated with him as managing editors are 
Messrs. Henry A. Acheson and Eugene A. Acheson. The 
Gazette is endeavoring, first, to obtain a secure footing in New 
England, and hopes afterwards to make its way into Canada 
and all over the United States. It is published weekly; the 
price is $1.00 a year; the address is 27 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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